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A  GREAT  BOLIVIAN  WRITER' 

By  Dr.  Enrique  Finof 

Miniytcr  Plenipotentiary  of  Bolivia  in  Washinyton 

WE  are  met  here  to  commemorate,  in  a  simple  hut  si<;nifieant 
ceremony,  the  tii-st  centenary  of  the  birth  of  (Jahriel  Kenc- 
Moreno,  the  jirince  of  Bolivian  writei-s  and  one  of  the  outstanding 
figures  of  Hispano-American  letters.  Although  comparable  to 
Montalvo  and  Kodd,  Moreno  has  never  until  now  figured  among 
either  the  individuals  singled  out  by  fame  or  those  put  forward  h»i 
continental  admiration.  On  that  account  the  suggesti(»n  of  a  <lis- 
tinguished  Chilean  representative  to  the  Seventh  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States,  that  the  assembly  at  Montevideo  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  illustrious  son  of  Bolivia,  must  have 
come  as  a  real  surprise  to  many.  Neither  the  work  of  Gabriel  Rene- 
Moreno  nor  his  personality  was  of  a  character  likely  to  make  him 
po|mlar.  A  modesty  that  bordered  on  shyness,  an  uncompromising 
devotion  to  the  patient  tasks  of  research  and  w  riting,  and  a  supreme 
scorn  for  the  seductions  of  renow  n  were  characteristic  of  that  author, 
whose  life  was  a  model  of  probity,  unselfishness,  and  love  of  truth  and 
beauty.  Historiographer  and  sociologist-  -and  therefore  twice  his¬ 
torian — bibliophile  and  didactic  writer,  literary  critic  and  accom¬ 
plished  stylist,  this  offspring  of  Bolivian  culture  deserves  as  prominent 
a  |)lace  among  the  famous  sons  of  America  as  the  best  of  them  for  the 
scope  and  quality  of  his  output. 

Fate  is  unkind  to  those  woi’shippers  of  the  pen  who  are  born  in  one 
country  and  transplanted  to  another.  The  personalities  of  such 
men,  who  are  thus  only  incompletely  identified  with  their  surround¬ 
ings,  do  not  arouse  that  conflict  of  emotions  which,  in  a  man’s  own 

'  This  address  was  read  in  Spanish  by  the  author  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washing¬ 
ton,  on  Tuesday,  February  6, 1934,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Instittito  de  las  Espanas  and  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Bibliographic  Association.  The  translation  was  made  by  Beatrice  Xewhall,  as-sistant  editor, 
Bi  LLETiN  of  the  Pan  .\merican  I'nion.— Editor. 
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liiixl,  serves  t(»  hiiild  llie  most  s»)li(l  liistin^  of  pedestals.  Yet, 
although  Moreno  passed  the  frivater  |)art  of  his  life  in  the  capital  of 
('Idle,  this  does  not  mean  that  he  failed  to  receive  there  the  attention, 
the  su|)|)ort,  and  the  stimulus  necessary  for  carrying  out  his  work  as 
a  writer.  Kut  the  special  nature  »)f  his  work  for  the  most  |)art 
Bolivian,  purely  Bolivian  history  and  hihliography  was  not  the 
fittest  for  arousinj;  any  other  interest  in  him  than  the  very  relative 
one  awakened  hy  historical  research,  scientific  speculation,  or  literary 
production,  an  interest  always  lindted  to  a  narrow  circle  of  thinkers 
and  men  of  letteis.  Xor  was  Moreno  ever  tempted  hy  the  attractions 
of  public  life  which,  in  ('Idle  itself  for  e.xample,  served  to  <rive  meet  and 
well-merited  prondnence  to  the  ti<rure  of  the  illustrious  Venezuelan 
Don  Andres  Bello.  Althoufrh  Moreno  had  manj'  friends  and  admirers 
in  Santiago  amon^  his  own  teachers,  colleagues,  and  students  in  the 
National  Institute,  and  although  in  other  American  countries,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Argentina  and  Peru,  he  maintained  close  relations  with  those 
of  his  contemporaries  who  were  devoted  to  bibliography  and  history, 
it  cannot  he  denied  that  he  was  practically  unknown  to  the  rest  of 
America.  Therefore  today’s  tribute,  in  which  the  Inter-American 
Bibliographic  Association  and  the  Washington  ('hapter  of  the  Instituto 
de  las  Kspanas  have  joined,  assumes  the  character  of  an  act  of  repara¬ 
tion.  The  leanied  scientific  group  is  honoring  the  eminent  bibliog¬ 
rapher  whose  name  must  always  have  been  familiar  to  its  memhei’s; 
while  the  Hispaidc  cultural  institution  takes  this  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  glory  which  belongs  to  the  mother  country  by  the  e.xaltation  of 
a  product  of  her  race  and  a.  herald  of  her  tongue. 

They  are  adndrable  pages,  those  of  this  authentic  genius  of  St^uth 
America,  and  it  is  sad  to  confess  that  they  are  hardly  known  to  many 
scholars  of  the  New  World,  and  have  been  made  only  partly  available 
in  Spain  by  the  publication  of  a  single  truncated  volume  whicb,  with 
a  prologue  by  Max  (Irillo  of  Colombia,  was  published  in  1917  by 
Editorial  America  in  its  lilhlUtieca  de  la  Jureiitad  J Uspaim- America iia . 

Doubtless  because  Moreno  was  still  living  in  the  period — which 
now  seems  somewhat  remote --  when  the  great  Marcelino  Menendez 
y  Pelayo  wrote  his  Antologia  de  Poetax  Ilisitano-Americattux,  also 
containing,  by  resolution  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  a  general  history  of 
the  literature  “of  every  one  of  the  regions  discovered  and  civilized 
by  Spaniards  on  the  New  Continent”,  (labriel  Kene-Moreno  does  not 
appear  in  that  work  as  a  subject  for  study,  or  as  a  critic.  Yet  it  is 
apparent  from  the  numerous  pertinent  notes  to  the  history  of  the 
colonial  origins  of  Bolivian  literature  that  his  works  were  carefidly 
consulted.  Although  the  foregoing  is  suflicient  to  show  the  special 
consideration  in  which  the  illustrious  Spanish  critic  held  Rene-Moreno, 
it  is  interesting,  nevertheless,  to  point  out  that  that  consideration  did 
not  prevent  him  from  writing,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  bis  work. 
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this  soinewliat  contnulictory  jiulfrnuMit;  “The  want  of  "leat  centers 
of  population  and  its  lack  of  important  ports  make  this  republic 
[Bolivia]  one  of  those  in  America  least  open  to  intercourse  and  com¬ 
munication  with  foreiiinei-s.  In  view  of  such  unfavorable  circum¬ 
stances,  together  with  the  continual  state  of  anarchy  and  civil  strife 
in  which  the  re|)ul>lic  has  existed,  we  do  not  believe  that  its  literary 
output  can  he  great;  hut  what  we  can  state  as  a  fact  is  that  the  works 
of  Inirdly  any  Bolivian  author  have  reached  Kurope.” 

(Jahriel  Kene-Moreno’s  |)rose  is,  because  of  the  noble  and  polished 
style  in  which  it  is  presented,  an  ex(|uisite  morsel,  a  savory  tidbit  for 
delicate  palates.  This  author  may  be  described  as  one  of  the  clearest 
and  most  discriminating  of  Hispano-American  writers  of  all  times. 
Kven  the  most  insignificant  of  his  writings  is  expressed  with  the  dis¬ 
tinction  and  the  elegance  which  are  innate  in  all  of  his  extensive 
|)roduction.  Since  there  is  nothing  there  that  resembles  the  dull 
stupidity  or  the  dogmatic  bombast  which  in  general  characterizes  the 
|)opular  writers  of  America,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  his  w(U’ks, 
.some  out  of  ])rint  soon  after  they  appeared,  ami  all  issued  in  small 
i'ditions,  should  today  be  rare  bibliographic  items  which  collectors 
and  schohws  seek  with  great  eagerness.  And  although  the  Tdbrary 
of  Congress  of  the  I'nited  States,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world, 
possesses  an  almost  complete  collection  of  the  works  of  Moreno,  and 
the  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  ac(piired  ten  of  the 
twenty  productions  of  this  Bolivian  author,  it  cannot  be  denied,  after 
all,  that  the  present  tribute  has  more  the  aspect  of  revelation  or 
discovery,  than  of  consecration  or  apotheosis. 

A  rare  example  of  Hisjjano-American  authors  was  this  Dr.  (Jahriel 
Kene-Moreno.  In  his  style,  all  purity  and  elegance,  the  most  dis¬ 
cerning  observer  would  not  find  the  slightest  trace  of  the  words  and 
neologisms  from  which  as  a  rule  the  writers  of  Spanish  America  are 
never  completely  free,  for  they  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  indige¬ 
nous  tongues  or  by  the  avalanche  of  barbarous  provincialisms  which, 
although  many  consider  it  a  renewing  and  strengthening  current  bring¬ 
ing  euphony,  force,  and  color  to  the  language,  othei-s  hold  to  be 
anarchistical  and  degenerate,  capable  of  altering  the  very  structure 
of  the  language.  Sometimes  archaic  in  spite  of  its  purity,  the  language 
used  by  Moreno  was  the  product  of  a  solid  classic  culture  which, 
however,  never  led  him  into  the  paths  of  pseudocultured  pedantry; 
he  was,  above  all,  the  genuine  product  of  the  Spanish  race,  which  had 
been  preserved  unchanged,  as  if  by  magic,  in  the  very  heart  of  South 
America. 

The  fact  is  that  Moreno  wrote  as  he  had  learned  to  speak  in  his 
native  land,  and  as  peojde  still  speak  in  that  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra 
whence  he  sprang.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  the 
personality  of  the  writer  and  of  his  way  of  thinking  without  describing 
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th<‘  surroiiiidinjrs  into  whicli  lie  was  born  aiitl  aiiion^  wliieli  he  lived 
the  first  years  of  his  life.  This  we  shall  try  to  do  methodically,  as 
concisely  as  possible,  and  without  any  ulterior  motive. 

The  Bolivian  orient  is  the  rejrion  included  in  the  Departments  of 
Santa  ('ruz  and  El  Beni,  and  lies,  appro.ximately,  between  10°20' 
and  20°27'  south  latitude  and  r)9°41'  ami  70°3()'  west  longritude.  It 


A  SCK.NK  NKAK  SANTA 
CRl'Z  DE  LA  SIERRA. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  the 
birthplace  of  Oabriel  Reni- 
Moreno,  the  vegetation  is 
luxuriant. 


Drawing  by  Enrique  Kguino  E. 


is  characterized  by  hrtiad  |)lains  covered  with  vegetation  and  furrowed 
by  great  rivei-s,  many  of  them  navigable.  Its  plains  are  carpeted 
with  grass  and  its  extensive  forests  are  full  of  luxuriant  tropical 
flowers.  Its  climate,  generally  warm,  is  markedly  tempered  by 
copious  rains  and  southern  winds,  which  refresh  and  purify  the  air. 
The  most  characteristic  feature  of  this  region  consists,  to  be  precise. 
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in  the  fact  that  tlie  wliite  population,  made  up  laifrely  of  ileseendants 
of  the  Spaniards  who  compiered  and  settled  the  rejrion,  has  kept  its 
racial  intefrrity;  as  tliey  mixed  to  no  ap|)reciahle  dejrree  with  the 
native  population,  the  result  is  a  homogeneous  whole,  very  proud  of 
its  Hispanic  heritage.  Tliroughout  almost  tlie  entire  region,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Santa  C'ruz  de  la  Sierra,  which  was  the  initial  nucleus,  only 
Spanish  is  spoken;  the  vocabulary  and  phraseology  are  seventeenth 
century  or  earlier,  and  have  no  otlier  corruption  than  the  introduction 
of  a  few  local  words  to  designate  examples  of  the  native  flora  and 
fauna. 

Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  was  founded  in  loOO  at  Chiquitos,  by 
Captain  Nutlo  de  Chaves,  one  of  the  conquistadoi-s  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  and  of  Paraguay,  to  serve  as  capital  of  the  province  discovered 
and  subdued  by  him.  Its  original  site  was  sixty  leagues  east  of  its 
present  location;  the  present  Santa  Cruz  was  built  in  1595,  under  the 
name  of  San  I.,orenzo  el  Real.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the  life 
there  and  its  proximity  to  Charcas,  the  seat  of  its  government, 
attracted  to  its  precincts  all  the  population  of  ('haves’  earlier  city, 
whose  name  was  adopt(‘d  ami  whose  honoi’s  ami  privileges  were 
inherited.  Little  by  little  Santa  Cruz  la  Xueva,  as  it  came  to  be 
called,  was  transformed  from  the  obligatory  residence  of  the  brave 
and  vigorous  compiistadors  who  held  at  bay  the  hosts  of  untamed 
Chiriguanos  in  that  region,  into  the  (piiet  abode  of  rural  aristocrats 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  agricultural  tasks  conducive  to  forming 
the  simple  life,  hut  kept  intact  their  pride  of  caste,  a  trait  natural  to 
the  early  lords  of  Santa  Cruz  and  their  descendents. 

Any  student  would  be  surprised,  even  today,  to  observe  in  Santa 
C'ruz  de  la  Sierra  and  the  outlying  districts  the  current  manner  of 
speech,  which  is  all  the  more  picturesque  and  pure  because  there  has 
been  less  contact  with  representatives  of  the  outer  world.  The  rustic 
and  artisan  of  Santa  Cruz  still  use  today  the  speech  of  the  Spain  of 
three  hundred  yeai's  ago,  and  many  t>f  their  words,  phrases,  and  ex¬ 
pressions  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  Romancero  or  in  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  classics. 

Our  eager  curiosity  and  our  love  of  matters  pertaining  to  our  native 
land,  not  the  love  of  cheap  erudition,  started  us  comparing,  some  time 
ago,  the  speech  of  Santa  ('ruz  with  old  Castilian.  In  the  course  of 
our  investigations  we  have  arrived  at  comparisons  both  interesting 
and  surprising,  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  demonstrate.  By  way 
of  example  we  shall  cite,  however,  some  observations  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  basis  for  our  convictions. 

In  Santa  Cruz  people  say  la  agmi,  la  azucar,  and  la  habla,  without 
avoiding  the  cacophonj"  which  has  disappeared  from  modern  Spanish, 
just  as  the  phrases  la  Asia  and  la  arte  are  found  in  the  Libra  de  la 
Oracion  of  Fray  Luis  de  Granada,  in  the  Expedition  de  Catalanes  y 
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Arayoitesex  of  Don  Fnincisco  do  Moiiciidii  and  in  tlie  Marco  finito  of 
Qiievedo.  They  say  cuaiithuds,  as  did  Santa  Teresa;  puerta  e  callc, 
hoiida  e  musica,  just  like  the  fnieso  e  (jaUhta  in  the  writiiifis  of  the  Airi- 
preste  de  Talavera;  tiiey  say  tr(u\  llf-rd,  sacd,  pout,  not  as  eorrupticuis 
of  traed,  Herod,  ete.,  as  some  have  believed,  hut  as  it  is  written  in  the 
HouKince  del  ('onde  ('loros  (“Dnanta  mi  eamarero,  dame  vestir  y 


eal/.ar  .  .  .  .”)  and  as  may  he  seen  in  Lozar'dlo  de  Tortiies:  “Amla 
eon  Dios  .  .  .  It  is  (juite  eustomary  to  liejir  them  say  in  Santa 


(’ruz  jediondo,  jarto,  and  other  similar  words,  as  well  as  rUi  (for  rent), 
coast,  nodo,  rtyo  ami  yiierfano,  as  may  he  found  in  early  writers  from 
Alfonso  the  Wise  to  (Vrvantes,  ineludin*:  Santa  Teresa,  Fadre  Mariana, 
and  many  more.  The  verb  recordor,  for  desperfar,  is  used  in  eastern 
Bolivia,  as  are  many  other  words  whioh  are  not  the  Americanisms 
that  the  dictionaries  published  in  Spain  would  jrive  one  to  understand, 
but  really  vestiges  of  an  old  and  authentic  Spanish  which  the  centuries 
have  outmoded. 

It  is  also  usual  in  Santa  C’ruz  to  suppress  the  terminations  in  .s  and 
to  twist  the  endings  ado  and  ido,  into  ao,  io.  This  pronunciation  can 
he  heard  in  some  regions  of  Spain,  especially  Andalusia,  at  the  |)resent 
time,  surely  as  a  vestige  of  old  Spanish,  since  in  the  fifteenth  century 
the  phrase  “Jesii  me  valga”  and  other  like  ex|)ressions  were  si)oken 
and  written. 

The  fondness  for  proverbs  and  Latin  ])hrases— although  their  true 
meaning  is  often  unknown  is  also  an  evidence  still  enduring  in  those 
distant  regions,  not  only  of  the  popular  manner  of  ex|)ressing  one’s  self 
which  Cervantes  put  in  the  mouth  of  Sancho  in  the  dawn  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  also  of  the  new  tendencies  which  invaded 
the  language  and  decided  its  decadence  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

It  is  true  that  in  other  regions  of  America  and  in  Spain  itself  they 
continue  to  use  these  and  other  archaic  modes  of  s|)eech,  hut  nowhere 
else,  it  can  safely  he  said,  with  such  unif(»rmity  and  p('rsistency  as  in 
the  Bolivian  orient. 

II 

In  the  distant  city  of  Santa  Cruz,  situated  more  than  a  hundred 
leagues  from  any  other  important  center  of  population  and  in  the 
very  heart  of  South  America,  Gabriel  Kene-Moreno  first  saw  the 
light  of  day  on  February  6,  1834.  His  was  a  family  of  ancient 
lineage,  directly  descended  from  the  conquistadors,  who  in  that  part 
of  America  were  not  merely  bold  and  fearless  adventurers,  but  Anda¬ 
lusian  and  Estremenian  aristocrats  of  good  family  and  unsullied 
pedigree.  They  were  neither  Pizarros  nor  Almagros,  of  obscure 
origin,  but  ('haves,  Hurtados  de  Mendoza,  Toledos,  Holguines,  and 
Suarez  de  Figueroa.  C'ontrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  Santa 
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('niz  was  not,  cliirinjr  tin*  colonial  cpocli,  merely  an  agricultural 
center  and  an  outpiist  against  the  savages.  It  was  also  a  center  of 
civilization  and  an  oasis  of  cidture;  from  its  school,  managed  by 
Jesuit  fathers,  young  Crucenos,  crammed  with  Latin,  were  graduated 
from  time  to  time,  en  route  to  the  celebrated  Tfiiversity  of  C'harcas. 
'riuMice  they  returned  later  as  literary  men  and  maintained  the 
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tradition  of  their  caste  on  the  twofold  foundation  of  knowledge  and 
ancestry. 

I  Yet  in  spite  of  this  periodic  e.xodus  of  doctors,  Santa  Cruz  did  not 

lose  its  individual  stamp  or  the  conditions  of  patriarchal  life  which 
i  attracted  the  attention  of  such  e.xplorers  and  men  of  .science  as  the 

C'ount  of  Castelnau  and  Alcides  d’Orhigny.  Its  customs,  simple  yet 
,  seigniorial,  the  frank  and  hospitable  character  of  its  people,  the 
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provtM’hial  hoaiity  of  its  women,  and  the  exuberant  eharins  of  nature, 
always  made  that  distant  corner  of  Spanisli  America  delipihtful. 

Even  more  proud  of  his  lineajrc  and  his  untainted  blood  than  most 
of  his  peel’s,  our  writer  never  ceased  to  express  in  his  writings  biting 
satire  apiinst  or  furious  denunciation  of  any  mixture  of  race,  for  in  his 
opinion  it  was  the  ori<rin  of  all  the  social  and  political  evils  of  the 
youn<i:  American  democracies;  he  forjrot  that  individualism,  military 
leadership,  aiul  demafrofry  are  alst)  a  direct  iidieritance  from  the 
mother  country.  Thus,  for  example,  in  an  essay  on  the  Alto- Peruvian 
chronicler  Fray  Antonio  de  la  C'alancha,  the  author  of  the  Corouica 
yiorallzada  del  (hden  de  S.  An/i'fiflii  en  el  Pen',  Moreno  says  without 
equivocation,  “C'alancha  was  horn  of  pure  Spanish  blood,  with  no 
pernicious  mixture.” 

Our  writer  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Jose  Gabriel  Moreno,  a  distinguished 
man  of  great  culture  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  public  life  together 
with  various  other  leading  Crucenos,  such  as  Jose  Miguel  de  Velasco, 
Miguel  Maria  de  Aguirre,  and  Basilio  de  C’uellar,  all  of  whom  helped 
establish  and  organize  the  nation.  The  father  was,  however,  a  man  of 
retiring  and  taciturn  disposition,  ilue,  according  to  common  report,  to 
serious  family  disai)pointments.  The  other  relatives  of  Don  (ilahriel 
Rene  on  his  father’s  side  had  all  been  royalists,  that  is,  suppttrters  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy  tluring  the  colonial  struggle  for  independence, 
and  some  of  them  were  very  iuiginal  characters,  if  not  really  insane. 
The  story  is  told  of  an  uncle  of  his,  Don  Marianito,  an  elegant  and 
gallant  youth,  who,  seeing  that  the  proclamation  of  independence 
was  inevitable,  buried  himself  on  his  estate  on  the  L'ruho,  a  short 
distance  from  Santa  C’ruz,  and  turned  farmer,  refusing  to  return  to 
the  city  except  onee  a  year,  on  Good  Friday,  when  he  would  appear  in 
the  atrium  of  the  cathedral  “inside  a  dress  coat  whose  huge  collar 
hid  his  ears”  and,  carrying  an  immense  catulle,  would  follow  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  Another  uncle,  brother  of  this  Don 
Marianiti),  was  a  member  of  the  secular  clergy  and  voluntarily  went 
into  exile  in  Mojos,  dedicating  himself  to  the  apostolic  hut  dangerous 
task  of  converting  savages  to  the  (’atholic  faith.  Report  has  it  that 
his  maternal  great  great  grandfather,  Don  Gabriel  de  Vargas,  devoted 
his  life  to  enter|)rises  as  pious  as  they  were  unproductive,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  he  established  at  his  own  expense  the  annual  festival 
of  St.  Lawrence  Martyr,  the  patron  saint  of  the  city,  and  that  he  did 
not  rest  until  he  had  seen  the  fii-st  cathedral  hells  cast. 

With  such  forbears  and  such  surroundings,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  Moreno,  horn  when  the  tastes  of  youth  followed  paths  quite 
different  from  those  which  had  been  followed  by  all  those  true  Chris¬ 
tians  his  forefathers,  should  decide  to  be  a  bibliophile  and  end  as  a 
scholar,  philosopher,  and  misanthropist. 
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Altlioiigli  (labriol  Kt'no-Moreno  devoted  himself  from  his  earliest 
youth  to  historical  research  and  belles-lettres,  he  was  not,  as  it  mi<;ht 
be  thoiifrht  at  first,  entirely  indifferent  to  the  political  life  of  his  country, 
although  it  must  be  said  that  his  participation  therein,  as  short  as  it 
was  unpleasant  for  him,  was  limited  to  international  affairs.  The 
war  of  1879,  between  Chile  on  the  one  hand  and  Bolivia  and  Peru 
on  the  other,  found  him  living:  in  the  ('hilean  capital,  and,  because 
of  his  ties  there,  in  particularly  favorable  circumstances  for  serving: 
his  country  as  intermediary  in  certain  neg:otiations.  The  object  of 
these  was  to  dissolve  the  Peru-Bolivian  alliance,  with  a  view  to 
defining:  the  dispute  between  the  real  rivals,  Chile  and  Peru,  both  of 
whom  were  interested  in  obtaining:  economic  and  political  leadership 
in  the  southern  Pacific  during:  the  strug:g:le  for  the  g:uano  and  nitrate 
(leposits.  According:  to  proceeding:s  instituted  in  Bolivia  by  Moreno 
himself,  his  partici|)ation  in  the  matter  was  limited  to  carrying:  out 
the  instructions  of  President  Daza,  that  he  should  learn  in  Santiag:o 
and  take  to  Arica  tlie  proposals  of  President  Santa  Marfa.  And 
because  the  ('hilean  |)roposition  was  refused  by  Bolivia  in  a  noble 
manifestation  <>f  loyalty  to  her  ally,  the  conduct  of  the  intermediary 
was  no  less  worthy  and  patriotic.  Inflamed  passions,  nevertheless, 
accused  him  of  breach  of  trust  and  of  treason. 

Moreno  defended  himself  then  with  his  pen  as  onh’  he  could  do. 
His  reputation  was  vindicated  and  his  name  was  cleared  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  tributes  of  admiration 
and  affection  which,  after  his  death  in  1908,  were  paid  to  him  in 
Bolivia  both  officially  and  by  private  bodies.  A  square  in  the  capital 
of  Bolivia  bears  his  name;  so  does  the  University  of  Santa  Cruz.  His 
remains  were  repatriated  to  his  native  city  with  all  the  honors  due  a 
prominent  citizen,  and  the  State  acquired  his  valuable  library,  at 
present  tbe  most  important  section  of  the  national  library  at  Sucre! 
The  Bolivian  Congress,  lastly,  recently  voted  that  civic  tributes 
should  he  paid  him  on  February  0,  1984,  in  celebration  of  the  first 
centenary  of  his  birth. 

But  althoug:h  his  name  was  cleared  during:  his  lifetime,  he  never 
forg:ot  nor  forg:ave  the  insult  to  his  probity  and  his  loyalty  as  a  patriot. 
The  wound  continued  to  bleed  until  his  final  breath  and  in  his  last 
years  he  had  the  pain  of  seeing:  the  calumny,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  forg:otten,  reproduced  in  a  Santa  Cruz  newspaper.  He  did  not 
wish  to  ig:nore  the  offense,  perhaps  in  view  of  its  source,  and  in  his 
last  book,  Xvei'OK  Xotaft  IJif^toricaK  y  HibUogrdJieaf<,  published  in  1907, 
he  devoted  a  chapter  to  refuting:  the  cowardly  abuse  and  to  chastising: 
the  anonymous  ag:g:ressor.  It  never  has  been  satisfactorily  proven 
just  who  was  the  author  of  that  attack,  particularly  inexplicable 
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for  its  unexpoctodness  and  inalevolencp.  It  is  sad  to  confess  that 
(labriel  Renc-Moreno,  like  so  many  otliers,  was  not  a  propliet  in 
his  own  country :  hut,  since  he  Inid  left  it  in  the  early  years  of  his  life, 
lie  could  have  had  no  enemy  then*.  Was  it  a  rival?  Who  knows? 
Knvy  is  a  plant  which  <rrows  exuberantly  in  crampt'd  (|uartei-s,  in 
a  provincial  atmos|)here.  .Moreover,  a|>plication  of  the  reasoning 
of  the  master  himself  mi^ht  lead  t<»  the  belief  that  the  old  aristocracy 
of  Santa  C'ruz  had  deteriorated  in  recent  yeais,  ever  since  the  demo- 
<*ratic  wave  hail  penetrated  everywhere,  hejrinnin^,  naturally,  with 
the  press.  Newspaper  impertinence  and  anonymity  are,  after  all, 
oidy  ofTshoots  of  perfect  pleheianism. 

The  ashes  of  Kene-Moreno,  nevertheless,  rep«)se  in  his  native  city,  as 
rcfiuested  in  his  will.  They  were  entrusted  to  the  veneration  and  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  nation,  since  he  left  no  near  relatives  nor  direct  descend- 
ents.  He  died  a  bachelor,  after  a  solitary  life,  his  only  passion  old 
documents.  Had  he  been  horn  a  hundred  years  earlier  he  would  have 
been  a  Benedictine  moid\,  enamored  of  parchment,  codices,  and 
incunabula. 

IV 

These  notes  do  not  pretend  to  he  a  critical  study;  they  are  tudy  a 
modest  tribute,  meant  to  <rive  some  account,  as  far  as  our  limited 
ability  allows,  of  the  i)ersonality  and  work  of  the  illustrious  writer. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  fitting;  to  make  a  brief  study  of  his  literary 
|)roduction  and  his  work  as  an  investi<rator. 

From  his  earliest  youth  Moreno  showed  his  extraordinary  artistic 
flair  for  a  style  and  literary  criticism.  His  first  works,  liiografia  de 
Xt^tor  (ialindo  and  liuHjraita  de  Daniel  Calvo  (18(58  and  1870),  opened 
the  doors  of  the  literary  shrines  of  the  day  to  him  and  made  him 
distiiifruished  as  havin<r  a  critical  mind  and  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  lan<ruafrc.  On  his  return  to  Chile  after  the  War  of  the  Pacific,  he 
'was  called  to  fill  the  chair  <tf  literature  of  the  Instituto  Xacional, 
where  he  succeeded  no  less  a  person  than  his  teacher,  the  eminent  Don 
Mifruel  Luis  Amunate^ui.  There  he  wrote,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
|)roviding  a  textbook  for  his  students,  the  Elemenios  de  Liieraiura 
Ereceptira  which  for  precept,  scope,  and  method,  as  well  as  for  elegance 
of  style,  has  become  one  of  the  classic  American  works  on  the  subject 
and  placed  its  author  on  a  par  with  Don  Hufino  Jose  Cuervo  and  Don 
Miguel  .Vntonio  ('aro.  A  fundamental  hook,  it  deserves  to  he  known 
by  all  those  in  the  New  World  who  are  interested  in  preserving, 
purifying,  and  invigorating  (he  C’astilian  language. 

After  the  publication  (»f  the  (*ssay  entitled  EJ  (Seneraf  lialliiudn 
(1894),  a  historical  criticism  of  a  hook  by  (he  Bolivian  Jose  Marui 
Santivahez,  Moreno  dedicated  himself  almost  e.xclusively  to  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  history,  his  writings  of  that  sort  always  being  characterized 
by  impeccable  form  and  by  sharp  Rabelaisian  irony. 
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Tl>p  fact  that  his  work  was  never  inspired  hv  any  ulterior  motive 
or  hv  the  least  desire  for  pun  completes  his  qualifications  for  considera¬ 
tion  as  a  genuine  writer,  one  who  was  horn,  not  made.  His  historical 
and  literary  tastes  cost  him  money  instead  of  earnin':  it  for  him. 
Ih*  wrote  to  satisfy  his  inner  impulses,  out  of  patriotism  and  love  of 
h'tteis,  as  lu*  avers  in  tlu'  prologue  of  his  Ultinins  cithniUiltx  m  <l 
.Min  l*nu  (ISDIi),  when  he  says,  “The  urp‘  felt  hy  the  author  has 
had  from  the  hcfrinninj:  a  strange  ami  unusual  character.  The  task 
nu'ant  long  studies  in  three  or  four  widely  separated  cities,  studies  of 
dehatahle  value  and  in  any  event  arduous  and  difficult,  without  the 
slightest  stimulus  of  a|)|)roprobation  or  recompense.  Although  he 
may  boast,  as  is  the  cutom,  of  having  done  it  in  his  spare  time,  in  the 
successful  hope  that  it  will  he  well  received;  although  he  may  deny 
that  it  was  a  hard  task,  done  only  because  he  wanted  to,  here  would 
be  these  solid  tomes  to  nobody’s  taste;  here  they  would  stand  denounc¬ 
ing  the  author,  not  only  for  feehleness  and  literary  inadecpiacy,  but 
also  for  faulty  judgment,  especially  in  his  choice  of  subject.  In  my 
o|)inion,  the  interest  of  mankind  is  not  aroused  because  no  inherent 
moral  historical  meaning  is  conveyed  by  the  adventure  of  a  nation 
which  incited  a  great  revolution,  when  it  is  the  countries  surrounding 
and  oppressing  it  rather  than  the  nation  itself  which  have  ac<piired 
great  advantages  from  the  success  of  the  revolution,  while  that  nation, 
at  least  until  the  present,  for  one  reason  or  another  has  reaped  there¬ 
from  not  advantage,  hut  ruin.”  He  was  referring  to  the  revolution 
of  1S09  in  (''huquisaca,  the  (‘apital  of  Alto  Peru  (today  Bolivia), 
the  revolution  in  which  was  uttered  the  first  cry  of  independence  in 
South  America.  Moreno  unearthed  this  almost  forgotten  historical 
event  from  tradition  and  from  archives  and  described  it  in  all  its 
great  importance  in  the  pages  of  the  work  which  is  indisputably  his 
best  as  far  as  content  and  spirit  are  concerned. 

The  author,  in  speaking  of  this  work,  e.xpressed  his  noble  lack  of 
self-seeking,  if  not  his  disillusionment,  when  he  also  said  in  the  pro¬ 
logue  mentioned  above:  “This  hook  is  now  the  fifth  volume  on 
Bolivia,  by  a  solitary  author  of  works  without  readers  in  Bolivia  itself 
and  unknown  even  in  the  very  city  in  which  they  are  published. 
None  of  them  a  figment  of  the  imagination,  all  in  homage  to  history, 
they  and  two  others  of  the  same  kind  on  Peru  have,  each  in  its  turn, 
served  the  library  of  the  Instituto  Xacional  de  C’hile  as  e.xchanges  for 
foreign  publications.  But  the  most  notable  fact  is  the  contumacy  of 
this  gleaner  for  history.”  Sublime  contumacy,  let  us  add,  which  saved 
historic  materials  from  destruction  and  events  of  the  most  interesting 
periods  of  colonial  and  rej)ublican  history  of  Bolivia  from  oblivion  to 
leave  them  stamped  on  pages  written  in  inimitable  style. 

Matanzas  de  Ydnez  and  ^^ojos  y  Chiqy'dos  (188()  ami  1888)  are  two 
more  works  of  indis])utable  historic  value.  The  first  consists  of  the 
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nccount,  prespiitcd  in  the  lijrlit  of  the  iinnals  of  the  Bolivian  press,  of 
troublesome  events  brought  about  by  the  hazards  of  political  life 
during  the  period  when  military  demagogues  ruled  unchecked.  The 
second  is  an  itemized  catalog  of  the  archives  of  the  Jesuit  missions 
established  in  the  Alto-Peruvian  Provinces  of  Mojos  and  Chiquitos, 
a  source  rich  in  all  kinds  of  references  for  reconstructing  the  colonial 
past  and  contributing  to  geographic  and  ethnographic  studies  of  the 
region. 

Moreno’s  achievement  as  a  historian  is  characterized  by  conscien¬ 
tious  research  and  by  absolute  impartiality  of  opinion  which,  though 
at  times  severe  and  uncompromising,  was  always  based  on  truth  and 
justice.  History  as  he  wrote  it  is  the  psychological  and  social  history 
of  a  long  |)eriod  of  Bolivian  life,  taken  not  only  from  archives  and 
libraries,  hut  also  from  the  |)ersonal  testimony  of  survivors  of  certain 
epochs,  personal  witnesses  of  important  events  from  whom  he  obtained 
in  his  youth  oral  accounts  full  of  interest.  The  historian  had  lived 
under  the  constant  determimition  to  perpetuate  the  things  of  the  past 
which  he  found  worthy  to  serve  as  examples  and  as  lessons.  He  was 
grieved  by  the  lack  of  inten'st,  b<»rdering  on  indifference,  of  “these 
youthful  American  collectivities  established  as  sovereign  states, 
absorbed  in  the  present,  lighthearted  over  the  future,  their  backs  very 
much  turned  to  the  past,  although  each  one  of  them  carries  pulsing  in 
his  veins  the  old  blood,  the  blood  of  fathers  and  forefathers  who 
enjoyed  sharing  energetically  in  the  civil  and  public  life  of  their 
time.’’ 

He  carried  his  honesty  and  his  training  as  an  investigator  to  such  an 
extreme  that  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  mentioning  in  his  writings  any 
undocumented  fact  or  in  citing  any  published  item  which  had  not 
passed  through  his  hands.  “The  bibliographic  catalogs  of  Bolivia 
which  I  have  published,’’  he  said  in  the  prologue  of  one  of  his  works  of 
that  category,  “this  which  1  am  publishing  herewith,  and  one  which 
is  yet  to  be  published,  are  positive  and  real  lists  on  account  of  both 
method  and  material;  positive,  because  each  item  was  in  my  hand 
and  before  my  eyes  as  it  was  inscribed  and  described;  real,  because 
the  cataloguer  knows  whereof  he  speaks  in  regard  to  each  item, 
all  of  which  he  actually  owns.  All  are  well  bound  and  arranged 
numerically  on  my  shelves,  each  ready  to  reply  ‘here  am  I’  and  come 
to  hand  for  any  one  calling  it  according  to  the  catalogue.’’ 

With  the  generic  titles  of  Holiria  if  Peru  and  Bolivia  1/  Argentina 
(1901  to  1905)  and  under  the  modest  subtitles  of  Xntafi,  Max  Xotas, 
and  Xuet'aei  Xotafi,  Moreno  published  a  series  of  volumes  containing 
many  different  studies,  historical,  biographical,  political,  or  simply 
literary  in  character,  all  full  of  interest  and  all  of  irreproachable  com¬ 
position.  In  one  of  these  volumes  (Holiria  1/  Peru-  Xotax  hixtoricax 
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7  hihllt>grafica«),  while  tracing  the  life  of  Nieomedes  Antelo  a  e(»m- 
patriot  who  played  no  outstanding  i)art,  hut  who,  to  Moreno’s  mind, 
was  a  sort  of  eoinpendium  of  the  pieturescpie  eharaeteristies  of  his 
native  city  -  he  devoted  pages  full  of  feeling  and  color  to  describing 
types  and  customs  of  the  Santa  (’ruz  of  his  boyhood  years.  Here 
is  a  sample  from  those  |)ages;  “Before  1  ran  across  him  late  in  life 
on  the  highways  of  the  world,  Antelo  had  been  for  thirty  years  a 
part  of  the  dearest  and  most  |)leasant  of  my  childhood  recollections. 

I  can  truly  say  that  his  image  reigned  in  my  memory  with  all  the 
fascination  of  illusion.  1  would  see  him  swiftly  disappear  as  he 
waltzed  in  the  lively  throng  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  drawing 
rooms  of  my  maternal  grandmother  in  Santa  (’ruz.  There  were  two 
drawingrooms,  one  for  the  more  important,  the  other  for  the  young¬ 
sters.  He  stood,  like  a  C'olossus  of  Rhodes,  with  one  foot  in  the 
first  and  the  other  in  the  second.  He  was  an  incomparable  master 
of  the  clavichord,  the  violin,  the  (pietia,  the  guitar,  of  singing,  dancing, 
joking,  and  youthful  elegance.  In  one  word,  for  me  he  was  at  that 
time  the  most  extraordinary  man  on  earth.  What  would  1  not  have 
given  to  perform  a  single  one  of  his  ])rodigious  feats!  How  my 
admiration  for  him  made  me  dream  how  glorious  it  would  be  to 
ecjual  him  some  day!” 

The  bibliographical  work  of  the  master  is  contained  in  various 
volumes  published  under  the  title  of  catalogues  or  libraries.  The 
notes  at  the  end  of  those  pieces  meriting  the  distinction  are  often 
in  themselves  veritable  chapters  of  history,  polemics,  or  criticism. 

Moreno  also  excelled  in  description,  and  no  one  has  drawn  better 
pictures  of  tbe  natural  beauties  of  Bolivia  or  delineated  with  greater 
skill  the  features  of  its  countryside  and  the  panorama  of  its  cities. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  quote  from  them,  or  this  sketch  would  be 
disproportionately  long.  A  new  edition  of  his  books,  which  is  now- 
being  considered  at  the  instance  of  the  Bolivian  (’ongress,  will  permit 
the  dissemination  of  his  valuable  but  unknown  works  and  be  the  best 
tribute  possible  to  the  memory  of  the  author. 

To  the  very  sincere  and  cordial  gratitude  which  it  is  pleasant  to 
express  in  the  name  of  Bolivia  to  those  who  organized  this  meeting 
and  to  the  institutions  which  have  taken  i)art  in  it,  we  should  like  to 
add  our  acknowledgment  to  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
Hispano-American  nations,  to  His  E.xcellency  the  Ambassador  of 
Spain,  and  to  the  distinguished  audience  which  has  contributed  by 
its  presence  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 
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As  for  till*  Iiistitiito  (l«>  Ijis  Kspiinns,  if  it  is  logical  that  tin*  iiiotli(‘r 
country  should  (‘oiisich'r  as  a  roficction  of  h(*r  own  t‘xc(‘lU*nce  whatever 
in  America  tends  to  exalt  her  lanpuafre  and  her  race,  this  celebration 
is  as  much  hers  as  ours.  The  Inter-American  bibliographic  Associa¬ 
tion,  for  its  part,  joins  in  honoring  the  tigure  of  an  eminent  bibliogra¬ 
pher,  of  a  courageous  worker  in  the  thankless  but  productive  task  of 
collecting  and  organizing  tbe  written  product  of  tbe  human  brain,  tbe 
never  failing  fount  of  culture  and  of  progress. 

Yet  this  tribute  assumes  a  stilt  greater  significance  because  it  is 
being  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion,  when  we 
realize  that  (labriel  Kene-Moreno  was  one  of  the  active  opponents  of 
Pan  Americanism  in  the  south  of  the  continent.  His  opposition  was 
not  mere  prejiulice,  nor  was  it  influenced  by  tbe  prevailing  ideas  of  his 
epoch;  neither  did  it  arise  from  any  romantic  im|)etuousness  to  defend 
the  rights  of  Hispano-America  as  opposed  to  the  subjugating  might 
of  the  great  Republic  of  the  north.  It  was  simply  a  noble  reaction 
aroused  by  deeds  and  by  a  policy  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  has  gone 
never  to  return  and  which  the  master  described  as  “open  warfare  with 
the  historical  and  constitutional  antecedents  no  less  than  with  the 
innate  traditions  of  a  great  liberal  and  cosmopolitan  democracy.” 
Tbe  author  of  the  essay  on  American  Union,  included  in  one  of  the 
volumes  of  Xotan  published  in  1901,  would  never  have  dreamed  that 
in  the  course  of  time  “the  Pan  Americanism  of  Washington”  as  he 
contemptuously  called  it,  that  Pan  Americanism  which  inspired  him 
to  so  much  criticism,  was  t«*  be  tbe  one  wbich  today,  true  to  its  pr«t- 
gram  of  bn>ad  intellectual  cooperati«>n  and  under  the  generous  and 
comprehensive  policy  of  the  “good  neighbor”,  paid  bim  a  solemn 
tribute  in  tbe  S<‘venth  International  ('onference  of  American  States 
in  Montevideo,  and  opened  the  doors  of  its  building  in  Washington  to 
consecrate  him  as  one  of  the  illustrious  sons  of  America.  These  are 
contrasts  of  fate  which  contribute,  by  their  noble  repercussion  and 
even  more  by  tbeir  lack  of  frequency,  to  strengthen  our  faith  in  Imman 
solidarity  and  in  the  dictates  of  historical  justice,  making  the  climb 
toward  tbe  ideal  of  our  long-sought  perfection  less  rugged  and  less 
tortuous. 


DOCTOR  MANUEL  MARQUEZ  STERLING 
AMBASSADOR  OF  CUBA 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


ON  Jimiiiirv  HI,  19H4,  llis  Kxcolloucy  Dr.  Manuol  Maniuoz  Ster- 
linj;,  newly  a|)|)()inte(l  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary  of  Cnba  in  Wasliinjrton,  presented  bis  letteis  of  credenee 
to  President  Roosevelt.  In  bis  remarks  on  that  occasion  Dr.  Marquez 
Sterlin}:  said: 

Till*  mission  that  1  come  to  fulfill  in  Vonr  Kxccllcncy’s  country  is  extremely 
KratifyiiiK  ami  a  IukIi  honor  for  me.  as  it  is  h.ased  on  the  firm  determination  to 
maintain,  with  all  the  prestige  of  its  historic  origin,  the  close  hond  of  friendship 
which  causes  the  relations  between  Ciiba  and  the  I’nited  States  to  prosper. 

This  is  j)recisely  the  time  at  which  my  country,  profiting  by  the  experiences 
of  a  third  of  a  century,  is  enterim?  upon  the  most  important  stafje  of  lier  inde- 
l)endent  existence.  ReariiiK  in  mind  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  past, 
which  was  marked  by  fair  weather  and  storms  in  tragic  sticct*ssion,  she  lias  an 
intense  desire  to  improve  the  standards  of  her  existence  as  a  republic,  in  harmony 
with  the  progress  of  ideas,  and  is  directing  her  attention  to  the  renewal  and  the 
perfection  of  those  standards  with  respect  to  the  international  phase  of  her 
purest  aspirations. 

Only  mutual  confidence,  in  a  )>olitical  sense,  and  e(|uitable  coordination  in 
regard  to  commerce,  must  form  the  base.s-  in  the  judgment  of  the  Cuban  |H'ople- 
of  the  relations  between  our  friendly  Republics;  and  by  a  fortunate  opportunity 
1  have  the  satisfaction  of  maintaining,  as  the  program  of  my  (lovernment,  these 
essential  postulates  of  the  highest  law  and  the  strictest  ethics. 

To  those  sentiments  President  Roosevelt  replied: 

I  warmly  mciprocate  your  firm  determination  to  maintain  the  clo.st‘  ties  of 
friendshi))  between  the  I'nited  .''tates  and  Cuba.  I  can  assure  you  that  in  so  far 
as  it  is  within  my  power,  I  too  shall  bend  my  efforts  to  the  end  that  your  country 
and  mine  may  through  mutual  n'spect  and  cooperative  effort  improve  their 
friendly  relations  and  social  well-being. 

I  heartily  concur  in  your  views  that  mutual  confidenci'  in  a  political  sen.se  and 
fair  ami  just  coordination  in  n'gard  to  commerce  mu.st  form  the  ba.ses  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  betw(*en  the  two  Republics.  In  te.stimony  thereof  may  I  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  nuterating  the  n'adiness  of  my  (lovernment  to  commence  negotiations 
for  a  modification  of  the  |M‘rmanent  treaty  betwemi  the  I'niteil  States  and  Cuba 
and  for  a  revision  of  the  coinmercial  convention  between  the  two  countries. 

Tbo  now  iimbassiidor  is  tho  son  of  tbo  ominont  statosimm  and 
diplomat  Dr.  Mantiol  Manpioz  Storling,  who  participated  in  the  War 
of  Indopondonce  of  ISflH  and  later  went  to  South  America  to  seek 
reeofrnition  of  and  protection  for  the  ('id)an  patriots.  After  the  inde- 
|)(*ndenee  of  bis  eounfrv  bad  btum  nu-ofinizeil  bv  Peru,  be  became  its 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Eima,  where 
on  Aujrust  2S,  1S72,  bis  son  Manuel  was  born. 
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hofuie  Doctor  Manjucz  Stcrliiii;  lia«l  finished  liis  law  course  at  tlie 
riiiversity  of  llahaiia,  his  studies  were  interrupted  hv  the  war  of  ISOo; 
after  it  was  over  and  tlie  iinlepetnlence  of  ('nita  assnretl,  lie  he^aii  tlie 
career  w  hicli  for  over  :f(t  yeai^s  has  made  him  a  leadin"  lijjure  in  public 
life.  His  first  appointment  was  that  of  secretary  to  theC’uhan  patriot 
(ionzalo  de  Quesada  when  he  came  to  Washington  to  neijotiate  for  the 
estahlishment  of  the  Kepuhlic.  Shortly  thereafter,  in  11)00,  he  repre¬ 
sented  C'uba  as  its  commissioner  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

On  his  return  to  his  own  country.  Dr.  Miinpiez  Sterlin«:  devoted 
himself  to  journalism  for  seven  years;  in  1907  he  again  entered  public  life 
with  an  appointment  to  Buenos  Aires,  where  be  was  first  Consul  Gen¬ 
eral  and  later  Charge  d’Affaires  before  tbe  Government  of  Argentina. 
In  1909  he  was  appointed  Resident  Minister  in  Rio  dedaneiro;  three 
years  later  he  was  transferred  to  Lima  in  the  capacity  of  Minister 
Plenipotentiary.  After  a  brief  stay  in  the  Peruvian  capital  and 
another  in  Mexico,  where  he  was  also  Minister,  he  resigned  in  duly 
1913  and  returned  to  C'uba. 

There  he  founded  the  newspapi'r  Herahh  de  ('itlut,  which  was  so 
successful  that  later  he  founded  La  Xacioii,  the  organ  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  From  October  1,  1924,  to  dune  17,  1925,  be  was  director  of 
the  Pan  American  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Republic  of  Cuba.  On  December  8,  1929,  be  returned  to  Mexico 
as  Ambassador. 

Doctor  Manpiez  Sterling  has  represented  the  Republic  of  Cuba  on 
many  other  occasions;  be  was  delegate  plenipotentiary  to  the  Fifth 
International  C'onference  of  American  States  at  Santiago  de  C’hile  in 
1923;  special  ambassador  to  secure  tbe  representation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Guatemala,  I'ruguay,  Argentina,  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  and 
Peru  at  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States  at 
liabana  in  1928;  and  delegate  plenipotentiary  to  that  conference  and 
to  the  ('ommission  of  Investigation  and  Conciliation  acting  in  the 
boundary  dispute  between  the  Republics  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay. 
He  is  also  the  joint  commissioner  of  the  Commission  of  C'onciliation 
between  the  United  States  and  Albania,  set  up  in  accordance  with  tbe 
treaty  of  October  22,  1928. 

Doctor  Manpiez  Sterling  is  also  well  known  as  a  literary  figure. 
.\mong  his  writings  the  following  books  are  especially  noteworthy; 
Ideax  If  Seiixaviniiex,  Ilonibrex  de  Pro,  Alrededor  de  \uestra  PxicoloijUi, 
l*xicolo(j[a  Profana,  liiirla  liiirlaiido,  Iai  Difdomacia  eii  .\uextra  Ilix- 
toria,  and  Lox  Ultinios  Dias  del  Presldeute  Madera.  He  is  a  corre¬ 
sponding  member  of  the  Spanish  Academy,  and  an  active  member  of 
tbe  Cuban  Academies  of  Art  and  I>>tters  and  of  History,  of  tbe 
Mexican  Academy  of  Statistics  and  History,  and  of  the  Academy  of 
Numismatics  and  History  of  Buenos  Aires. 

The  Ambassador  is  also  tbe  representative  of  bis  country  on  tbe 
Governing  Board  of  tbe  Pan  American  Union. 


Photograph  by  llejwler-Henilerwn . 


Ills  KXrELLESrY  M  ALBERT  HLAXCHET, 

ENVOY  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  MINISTER  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OK  HAITI 
IN  THE  I  NITED  STATES. 


M.  ALBERT  BLANCHET 
MINISTER  OF  HAITI  IN  WASHINGTON 


ON  December  9,  1933,  M.  Albert  lllanebet,  Knvoy  Kxtraordiimry 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Haiti  to  the  I’nited  Statt's, 
presented  bis  letters  of  eredenee  to  President  K(K)sevelt  at  the  White 
House. 

M.  Blanebet  is  well  known  in  Washington,  for  this  is  not  tin*  lirst 
lime  be  has  represented  bis  (iov(‘rnment  in  the  I’nited  States,  in 
1917  be  eaine  to  this  country  as  Secretary  of  Leiration  and  the  next  year 
was  ('bar^e  d’.Vtfaires  for  several  months.  In  1921  he  was  appointed 
Minister,  in  which  capacity  he  remained  for  nearly  two  yeai’s. 

That  is  why,  in  j)resentinjr  his  letters  of  eredenee,  M.  Blanehet  could 
say ; 

III  seeing  again  this  inagnifieent  Federal  eapital,  more  attraetive  than  ever,  I 
recall,  not  without  emotion,  that  1  have  had  not  only  the  privilege  of  making  the 
dehut  of  my  career  here  and  pas.sing  a  long  time  here  in  the  .service  of  my  country 
.  .  .  but  also  the  good  fortune  to  form  relations  here  which  1  prize  today  so 

much  the  more  because  they  are  of  long  date.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  great 
war.  of  its  innumerable  activities  mingled  with  unprecedented  anxietms  and  per- 
jilexities,  succeeded,  from  the  time  of  conclusion  of  hostilities,  by  overpowering 
realizations  and  unlimited  ho|)es.  Uf  all  the  memories  that  have  clung  to  me  up 
to  the  entrance  upon  my  st'cond  mission,  the  most  vivid  are  those  attaching  to  my 
|M‘rsevering  efforts  to  broaden  our  mutual  understanding  at  that  time,  and,  by 
that  means,  to  give  to  our  relations  the  firm  basis  m*eded  by  good  neighbors, 
as  that  enables  them  to  clear  up  inevitable  misunderstandings  and  to  avoid 
irreparable  errors:  1  mean  mutual  confidence.  .  .  . 

lit  his  reply.  President  Roosevelt  said; 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  welcome  you  among  us  again  to  take  up  the  high 
position  in  which  you  so  ably  repre.sented  your  (lovernment  on  a  jirevious  occa¬ 
sion.  I  am  sure  it  isecpially  gratifying  to  you  to  renew  your  former  accpiaintances 
and  friendships  here.  .  .  . 

1  wish  to  a.ssure  you,  Mr.  Minister,  that  you  may  count  upon  my  hearty  coop¬ 
eration  and  that  of  the  officials  of  this  Ciovernment  in  furthering  the  cordial 
relations  and  spirit  of  coo|K‘ration  which  have  prompted  the  efforts  of  our  respec¬ 
tive  (iovernments  in  the  past. 

Tilt*  now  di|)l()niatic  roitresonlativo  of  Haiti  was  born  in  tbo  city  itf 
•Icrcinic  on  December  2(5,  1<S,S4.  He  is  the  jri'eat  ‘irandson  of  (len. 
.lacqnes  Antoine  Blanebet,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  nation,  who  was 
president  of  the  Constituent  Assendtly  and  senator  of  the  Republic 
in  1806. 

M.  Blanebet  was  educated  at  the  Institution  St.-Louis  de  (ionzafrue 
and  at  the  National  Law  School,  both  at  Port-au-Prince,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1905.  He  bas  been  inspector  of  schools  of 
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-Ten'mio,  director  of  the  Kcole  Lihre  de  I)r<»it  tliere,  and  professor  of 
civil,  criminal,  and  commercial  law,  of  the  history  of  law,  and  of  inter¬ 
national  pid)lic  law.  Twice  he  has  been  president  of  the  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  of  deremie.  In  Port-au-Brinc»*  he  has  been  commissioner  of  the 
(loverninent  for  the  C'ivil  C’ourt  and  the  C'ourt  of  (^issation. 

Before  his  appointment  to  Washinfrton,  M.  Blanchet  was  Secretary 
of  Foreifrn  Affairs  and  Worship,  in  which  capacity  he  sijined  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  August  7,  1938,  between  Haiti  and  the  United  States,  con¬ 
cerning  the  llaitiani/.ation  of  the  National  (luard,  withdrawal  of  mili¬ 
tary  forces  from  Haiti,  and  financial  arrangements. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival  to  take  uj)  the  duties  of  Minister  of 
Haiti,  M.  Blanchet  also  became  a  member  of  the  (Joverning  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union. 


ECUADOREAN-PERUVIAN  BOUNDARY 
NEGOTIATIONS 


Ox  February  b,  1934,  President  b'ranklin  D.  Roosevelt  made  the 
followinjr  announcement : 

“The  Ambassador  of  Peru  and  the  Minister  of  Ecuador  have  called 
upon  me  by  instruction  of  their  resj)ective  (lovernments  to  recpiest, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Ponce-Castro  Protocol  concluded 
between  Peru  and  Ecuador  on  dune  30,  1924,  that  this  (lovernment 
^ive  its  consent  to  the  sendiiifr  of  delepites  from  Ecuador  and  Peru  to 
Washinfrton  to  discuss  the  adjustment  of  their  common  frontier.  The 
protocol  provides  that  should  the  delejrations  he  unable  throujrh  direct 
tiejrotiations  to  fix  a  detinitive  line,  they  will  determine  by  common 
consent  those  zones  the  sovereijrnty  over  which  is  reciprocally  recofi- 
nized,  as  well  as  a  zone  to  lx*  submitted  to  the  arbitral  decision  of  the 
President  of  the  I’nited  States. 

“It  has  been  a  source  of  intimate  satisfaction  to  me  to  consent  to  the 
recpiest  made  by  the  (lovernments  of  these  great  Kejmhlics  who  have 
thus  given  most  convincing  and  encouraging  evidence  of  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  settle  their  long-standing  houndary  controversy  through 
friendly  discussion  and  in  accordance  with  the  most  enlightened  prin¬ 
ciples  of  international  practice.  Their  decision  should  he  a  matter  of 
encouragement  to  the  governments  and  the  peoples  of  the  entire 
continent. 

“In  this  connection  it  is  heartening  to  recall  that  the  Clovernments 
of  Colombia  and  Peru  are  likewise  undertaking  to  settle  the  contro¬ 
versy  involving  their  common  frontier  through  friendly  negotiations 
being  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

“The  outstanding  achievement  of  the  Montevideo  ('(inference  was 
its  unanimous  work  in  strengthening  the  inter- .Vmerican  machinery  for 
the  peaceful  adjustment  of  controversic's  which  might  arise  among  the 
.\inerican  States.  .Xo  nations  of  the  world  have  more  effective  means 
at  their  disposal  for  the  |)(‘aceful  solution  of  disjuites  than  the  repub¬ 
lics  of  this  hemis|)here.  It  would  he  a  cause  of  the  greatest  rejoicing 
to  friends  of  peace  throughout  the  world  if  the  armed  contest  resulting 
from  a  disagreement  over  frontiers  in  the  ('haco,  which  is  still  contin¬ 
uing,  would  likewise  yield  to  peaceful  methods  of  adjustment.  A  con¬ 
tinued  resort  to  war,  in  view  of  the  manifold  agencies  of  peace  which 
are  available,  would  he  a  blot  upon  the  civilization  of  this  continent. 

“I  am  greatly  encouraged  that  the  (lovernments  of  ('olombia, 
Ecuador,  and  Peru  give  this  convincing  demonstration  that  they  share 
our  belief  that  such  houndary  disputes  are  eminently  susceptible  of 
pacific  and  friendly  settlement.” 
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TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH 
LATIN  AMERICA  IN  1933 

By  Matilda  I’hillips 

Chivf,  Stntixticnl  Divixion,  l‘<ni  American  I'nian 

TIIK  totiil  trade  of  llie  Tiiited  States  with  tlie  2t)  Latin  Aineriean 
Rejnihlies  for  the  year  ended  Deeendier  ItKili,  as  sliown  in 
the  tallies  helow,  eoinpiled  from  statements  furnish(‘d  hy  the  Statis- 
tieal  Odiee  of  tin*  Bunaiii  of  Foreifrn  and  Domestie  ('(nnmeree, 
Tnited  States  Department  of  ('ommeree,  amounted  to  $">31,9X4,000, 
exeeedinjr  slifrhtly  tliat  of  1932  when  the  lifrnre  was  $")17,()74,0t)0. 

In  1933  imports  into  the  Tnited  States  from  Latin  America, 
amounting  to  $3U),040,000,  decreased  2.2  |)ercent  in  value  from  a 
year  earlier,  while  exjiorts  to  that  re<rion,  totalin<r  $21  "),944,t)00, 
expanded  11  percent. 

Imports  from  the  northern  "roup  of  countries  showed  a  decline 
of  f).")  percent,  while  those  from  South  America  were  approximately 
the  same  in  1933  as  in  1932. 

Keferrinjr  to  im|>orts  hy  jreojrraphic  areas,  the  l)e|)artment  of 
('ommeree,  in  a  recently  issued  survey  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
Lnited  States  in  1933,  states: 

Imports  from  Arnoiitiiia,  I’ninuny,  aiul  Peru,  ♦  *  *  iiicrea.sod  114p(*r- 

79  iMToeiit,  and  4H  jiiTCoiit,  r»‘s|H‘e1iv<*ly.  Incoming  .sliipmont.s  from  other 
l(‘adiiiK  hatin  American  coimtrie.s,  namely,  \  eneznela,  Colombia,  Chile,  and 
Mexico,  declined  34  |KTcent,  22  |K-rcent,  (i  iK-rcent,  and  18  [K'reent,  resj)ecti\ ely. 
Tln‘st‘  declines  were  largely  the  result  of  the  lower  price  of  colfee  and  the  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  imports  of  copper  and  |M‘trolemn,  following  the  imposition  of  the 
I'nited  Sfat«‘s  exci.s«‘  tax  on  these  i>rodiict.s  in  1932.  Ih'caiise  of  the  increase 
in  prices  of  sugar,  total  imports  from  Cuba  were  slightly  larg«‘r  in  value  than  in 
1932,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  l.'>  |H>rcent  in  the  (luantity  of  sugar 
imported  from  Cuba. 

Kxports  to  the  northern  "roui)  of  Kepuhlics  increased  3.7  jtercent, 
and  those  to  South  America  18. (>  percent. 

In  the  northern  fTroiij),  I'nited  States  exports  to  Mexico,  ('entral 
America,  and  the  Dominican  Kepuhlic  increased  17.(1  percent,  4.1 
|)ercent,  and  19.2  percent,  respectively. 

Exports  to  all  the  South  American  Kepuhlics,  except  Ecuador, 
rcfristered  piins,  ran"injr  from  3.9  percent  for  Bra/.il  to  49.1  per¬ 
cent  for  Chile. 

Included  in  the  leadiii"  articles  exported  in  larger  ((uantities  to 
Latin  America  in  1933,  according  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
survey  quoted  above,  were  automohiles,  airplanes,  machinery  equip¬ 
ment,  and  heavy  iron  and  steel. 
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I'NITKIl  STAIKS  ll:  AUK  W  11' 1 1 


I.ATIX  AMKlilCA 


LV)!) 


TKADK  OK  I'll  K  I'MTKI)  STATKS  WITH  F.ATIV  AMKltH'A,  12  MO\ Ills  KNDKI) 

DKCKMHKK  31 


I'nited  Staten  iniportn  from  Latin 

.  1  merica 

(Values  in  thousands  of  ilollars;  i.e.,  000  omitted] 

Ferient 

Country  of  origin 

mv* 

change  in 

\m 

•Mexico  . 

:i7, 42;t 

;M».7iti 

-17.9 

tiiiatemala  .  _ 

A,:m 

4h4 

—22  o 

Kl  Salvailor 

1,  I4H 

2.  ION 

+S4.  4 

llomluras 

7.tMli 

-21.7 

Nicaragua 

2.  22"> 

+  i:i.2 

Costa  Kica.  -  -  -  -  -  .  -i 

H.  <>k7 

H.VM4 

-hti.  0 

Fanatna  .  ' 

X  3711 

-4.:4 

Cuba 

.Va,  xm 

r»H, 

+  0.2 

Dominican  Kepublic  . 

X  270 

—  2.  0 

Haiti  _  - 

till 

+:41..5 

North  .\merican  Kepublics  .  .  . . 

'  1 21.. 57:4  1 

11.5,4HO 

-fi. 

.Argentina  . .  .  .  _  _ _ 

1.5,  779 

;4;i.H4i 

+  114.5 

Holivia  >.  .  . .  - .  .  . 

ti 

10,5 

-Hl.tioO.  0 

Hrazil  .  .  .  . . 

S2.  i;49 

n-2.  ran 

+0.5 

Chile  .  -  .  -  -  . 

12,  27s 

1 1. 

-0.3 

Colombia.  . . 

m,  K4ti 

47.  «:i7 

-21.7 

Kcuador  .  .  . 

2,  :iHt> 

I.HH^ 

-20.  S 

Faragiiay  ■ . . . . 

ItN) 

2ti2 

+  102. 0 

Feru  .  . - .  . 

3,  ti^o 

5,  472 

+49.4 

Cruguay . . .  .  . . 

2.  ItU 

:i,  77:4 

+79.  :4 

Venezuela . . . . .  . 

20.  2^M 

i;4, 4.51 

-:43.  7 

.South  .American  Keimhlics  . 

lyy.  m: 

1  2tK».  />t»0 

+0.4 

Total  Latin  .America  _ _ _ _ _ 

1  :4'2:i.  itKi 

;nt>.mo 

-  2.  2 

I'nited  Staten  exfxirtn  to  Latin  America 

IViiliies  ill  tliousamls  of  dollars;  i.e.,  (Kid  oiiiilteill 


Country  of  destination 


Mexico  .  . 

tiuatetimla . 

Kl  Salvador  . . 

Honduras  .  . _ 

N  icaraeua _ _ 

Costa  Rkta _ _ 

Fanatna .  . 

Cuba  . 

Dominican  iieiiublic  .  . 
Haiti . . 


North  American  Kepublics 

Argentina . 

Holivia  > . - . 

Hrar.il  . . .  .  *  .  ... 

Chile  -  . . 

Colombia . . . . 

Kciiador . . . 

Farattuay  *... . 

Fern .  . 

Cruituay .  . 

Venezuela . 

South  American  Kepublics 


1 

Fercent 

1032 

19:4:4 

change  in 

1 

19:4:4 

3I.*NI0 

37.  .520  i 

+  17.  li 

2.  H*2(l 

3.  IM7 

+9. 9 

2.  JVt 

2.  320 

+  1.;4 

4,  473 

.5.  tMO 

+  12.4 

I.W3 

2,  («Mi 

+5.  1 

2,  AXa 

2.  424 

-0.4 

1.5,  tiOO 

1,5.  HH7 

+  1.7 

2H,  7.54 

2.5,093 

-12.7 

4.  tiliO 

5.  519 

1  +19.2 

4. 1NI.5 

3.  595 

-10.2 

yH.oOh 

102.  .507 

!  +1 7 

3i.i:« 

:9).  929 

+  1S.  li 

2.  it  w 

2.  t)29 

+21.5 

2s.  tiOO 

29.  72.5 

+:4.9 

3.  .5»iS 

.5.  321 

+49.  1 

10.  fi70 

14.  7.54 

+:4H.  2 

1,7.54 

1,.573 

-  to.  :4 

2HI 

712 

+  1.5:4.  3 

3.  %1 

4,9H5 

+2.5.  S 

3.217 

3. 014 

+  12.3 

10. 220 

13,115 

+2H.2 

95, 570 

1 13.  :i57 

+  19.0 

Total  Latin  America. 


m.  4H4  215,944  +11.0 


t  Cniteil  States  statistics  cre<lit  commislities  in  considerable  quantities  im|K>rted  from  and  e\|H>rted  to 
Holivia  ami  Faraguay  via  (airts  situated  in  neightairing  countries,  not  to  the  Keimblics  of  Holivia  and 
Faragiiay,  but  to  the  countries  in  which  the  [Mirts  of  entry  or  departure  are  liK-ated. 


SOME  LESSER-KNOWN  COMMODI  l'IES 
OF  COMMERCE' 


By  William  A.  K  EID 

Fiiri'iffn  Trade  Adrixer,  l*an  Amerieaii  I'niau 
CHICLE 

Dll)  you  over  lieur  of  tiio  town  of  Flores  on  an  island  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Lake  of  IVten?  Perhajis  these  names  are  unfamiliar 
to  you.  But  town  and  island  and  lake  form  the  heart  of  a  refrion  that 
sends  forth  a  eommodity  of  I'ommeree  that  puts  millions  of  mouths 
to  work.  It  is  ehiele,  the  basis  of  that  popular  artiede,  chewing  fiuin. 

Look  at  tin*  map  of  CVntral  America.  The  department  of  Beten 
is  the  largest  |)olitieai  <livision  in  northern  (iuatemala  and  one  of  the 
most  thinly  po|)ulated.  On  the  west  lies  the  Ke|)uhlic  of  Me.xieo; 
on  the  east,  British  Honduras.  All  three  produce  chicle  from  trees 
‘Tfowiiifr  wild  in  the  forests. 

Over  this  vast  area  of  forest  and  plain  trek  hundreds  of  human 
heinjrs  as  pictures(jue  in  jrarh  as  the  fryp^.'”-  chielero  is  the  un¬ 

mounted  t«>iler  of  the  solitudes;  he  is  a  hunter — a  searcher  for  trees; 
and  in  season  he  finds  the  tree  that  «rives  forth  the  peculiar  sap  which 
hirms  the  basis  of  chewinfr  jrum.  When  we  rememher  that  the 
Tnited  States  alone  in  a  recent  year  purchas(>d  about  nine  million 
pounds  of  chicle  and  that  most  of  it  orijrinated  in  the  region  men¬ 
tioned,  we  jrather  a  faint  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  (7//<7c/«  and  the 
place  his  product  occujiies  in  the  marts  of  commerce. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  cldclero’s  callinj;  is  that,  unlike  the  usual  hus- 
handman,  he  does  not  “make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.”  He  is  a 
rainy  season  worker;  the  e.xtraction  of  chicle  sap  can  he  performed 
only  when  the  tree  yields  it  freely,  which  is  durin<r  the  season  of 
humidity  and  rains.  But  the  wet  |)eriod  in  the  tropics  our  summer 
time  does  not  sijrnify  constant  precipitation.  It  means  showery 
months  and  at  times  a  heavy  downpour  lasting  for  hours.  Then 
perhaps  the  sun  hursts  forth  and  the  heat  and  humidity  are  intense. 
These  are  the  climatic  conditions  that  confront  the  chiclern,  hut  he 
sallies  forth  undaunted  from  his  village  and  lives  for  weeks  and  months 
in  the  forests.  He  follows  rivei-s  aind  trails  because  there  are  few 
roads  and  at  certain  places  he  establishes  am  fiato,  or  central  point  to 
which  he  and  his  aissociaites  may  hrinjr  the  sap  which  they  collect. 


'  .See  lU  i-LKTiN  of  the  I’an  .\iiieri<nii  I  nion,  Oclolier  for  the  first  artiele  in  this  series.  It  <liseusse<l 
oil  of  |>etit-atrain,  casein,  carnaiiha  wax,  <livi^livi.  nuehracho.  atiiayule,  yerha  mate,  and  shark -liver  oil. 


A  “rilK'I.KKO"  AT  WOKK 


Diirint!  the  rainy  seasoti  hunilre<ls  of  ihese  “chicleros"  search  a  vast  foresle<l  area  in  Mexico,  (iiiateniala, 
anil  Hrilish  Honiliiras  for  the  chicle  tree,  the  sap  of  which  is  the  basis  of  chewint;  fttini. 


2()2  ink  i’ax  amkimcan  i  niux 

III  iittiU'kiii^  till*  tri'i*  till*  Arlinis  clilrl(  I’ittior  a  <7MV/f'/o  iiiiiki's  an 
incision  or  <rroovc  with  his  machete  in  the  hark,  down  whieli  tlie  semi- 
liijnid  substance  flows  into  a  cup  attached  to  the  tree  trunk.  Some 
men,  like  telephone  linemen,  climh  the  trees  hy  means  of  a  waist  rope 
and  spurs  attached  to  the  feet;  and  in  this  way,  hy  tapping  a  number 
of  points,  more  (jnickly  “hh*ed  ”  the  tree,  which  is  often  killed  hy  the 
|)rocess. 

At  the  hotn  the  saj),  to  which  water  has  been  added,  is  boiled;  at 
the  pro|)er  consistency  it  is  poured  into  wooden  molds,  and  when 
eooled  the  mold  is  inverted  and  a  block  of  chicle-  a  niarqueta — 
is  ready  to  he  wrap|)ed  in  canvas  for  transportation  to  the  outside 
world. 

Mules  jirovide  the  usual  means  of  shi|)|)in^  chicle  to  points  on  Lake 
Peten  and  to  streams  and  rivers.  Often  for  many  days  a  caravan 
of  mules  in  siiifrlc  file  is  movin<r  through  the  forest  outward  bound. 
('hiclerns,  of  course,  are  urjriufr  the  animals  onward;  night  may  over¬ 
take  man  and  beast  and  bivouac  be  made;  again,  a  village  or  a  lonely 
hut  may  provide  shelter  for  the  men  of  the  little  ex|)edition.  Lake 
and  river  boats  also  transjiort  chicle  blocks  on  certain  stages  of  the 
journey  to  market.  (Quantities  of  this  commodity  are  moved  down 
such  rivei-s  as  the  Pasidn,  the  Belize,  the  Mopan,  and  other  water¬ 
courses,  the  direction  depending  on  the  jiarticiilar  market  to  which 
the  product  is  destined. 

Belize  in  British  Honduras  is  a  great  chicle  market.  Watercourses 
h‘ading  to  the  interior  and  into  (iuatemala  prove  popular  routes  on 
which  chicle-burdened  boats  reach  this  port.  Many  eastward-flow¬ 
ing  streams  farther  south  or  farther  north  also  are  arteries  on  which 
chicle  schooners  bear  cargoes  to  tbe  coast  anil  to  Belize.  Kven 
some  of  tbe  cbicle  cargo  moving  out  of  the  Lake  Izabal  region  via 
Livingston  is  sent  up-coast  to  Belize  in  order  to  have  the  advantage 
of  a  larger  market. 

At  Belize  most  of  the  houses  stand  several  feet  above  ground  on 
account  of  tbe  lowness  of  tbe  city’s  location.  And  one  of  tbe  out¬ 
standing  structures  is  tbe  huge  warehouse  and  office  belonging  to 
one  of  tbe  world’s  greatest  chewing-gum  manufacturers. 

About  this  building  one  may  meet  and  mingle  with  contractors 
and  chiclenis  from  divei'se  jiarts  of  the  hinterland.  The  former 
engage  with  this  big  corporation  to  provide  a  given  amount  of  chicle; 
other  contractoi-s  make  similar  agreements  with  merchants  in  Belize. 
The  contractoi’s  in  turn  hire  the  chivlents  locally  and  in  the  interior; 
they  are  paid  about  $10  for  each  ipiintal  (100  lbs.)  of  chicle  they 
bring  into  an  hotn. 

•Needless  to  say,  (he  life  of  the  rhirlems  is  hard  and  during  the 
season  (hey  are  lost  in  forest  and  jungle  for  weeks  or  months.  I'su- 
ally  they  roam  the  region  in  sipiads;  here  and  thi're  the  habitant  of 
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!i  lonely  ii(l(»lM'  lint  odVrs  for  sjile  Minu*  of  the  necessities  «*f  life. 
Ainnseinents,  save  a  cock  lijrlit  now  and  then,  are  almost  unknown; 
hut  onward  the  cliiclern  plods  his  weary  way  in  the  fastnesses  of 
the  little-known.  He  is  making;  a  livinjr  and  also  inakinfi  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  millions  of  peo|)le  to  chew  that  curious  hut  ever  more  popular 
commodity  of  eommer<-e.  It  is  ehewiiifr  jrnm  in  civilization  hut 
chicle  in  the  wilds. 


TAOI  A,  OK  VKOKTABI.K  IVOUV 

“The  tajrua  is  a  tree  that  has  ,<rone  astray  has  separated  from  its 
fellows  of  the  |)ahn  family,”  said  a  well-known  e.xporter  in  the  port  of 


SACKlXO  TAOI  A  NI  TS  I.N  Kri  ADOK. 

One  of  lilt*  principal  cx|Hirls  iif  Kcuador  is  tlie  taKua  nut.  Many  millions  of  |K>iin<ls  arc  ship|ie<l  to  the 
I'niteil  Slates,  cliiclly  for  manufacture  into  hultons. 


(luayaquil  to  the  writer,  lioats  and  rafts  from  u])-eountry  were 
unloading  their  cargoes  of  tagua  nuts.  Tons  were  already  in  port 
awaiting  shipment  to  the  rnited  States  and  elsewhere. 

Jiefore  impiiring  into  the  uses  of  this  commodity,  let  us  take  a 
launch  and  proceed  up  the  Daule  Kiver,  which  unites  with  the  Guayas 
at  (luayafiuil.  We  shall  he  gone  from  early  morning  until  nightfall 
and  shall  learn  much  about  a  product  that  enters  into  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  millions  of  huttons  for  the  jieojde  of  Kurope  and  America. 

.Vrriving  in  the  region  of  the  tagmi  palm,  one  notes  that  it  makes  :i 
peenliar  growth  by  iii’st  following  the  ground  as  a  kind  of  running  root. 
When  15  or  20  feet  in  length  the  jilant  turns  upward  for  5  or  (• 
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feet.  From  this  trunk  iiuiuy  enormous  fentlier-Iike  lejives  slioot  to  n 
lieijrlit  several  times  that  of  a  man.  On  tlie  heavier  section  of  this 
queer  palm  big  burrs  form,  the  number  dependinfr  on  the  age  of  tlie 
tree,  hut  from  lo  to  2")  on  the  average.  Within  the  burr  are  a  dozen 
or  more  small  nuts  somewhat  larger  than  an  English  walnut.  In  early 
stages  they  are  soft  and  watery.  Before  they  become  e.xtremely  hard 
wild  hogs  of  the  jungle,  it  is  said,  eat  them  (piite  freely.  Once  fidly 
matured  the  nuts  have  another  shell,  which  is  easily  broken  with  a 
hammer;  the  kernel,  which  is  the  tagua  of  commerce,  is  covered  with 
a  brown  skin  and  resembles  the  meat  of  a  large  Brazil  nut. 

The  men  who  search  the  lowland  forests  for  these  nuts  are  known  as 
tmjuernit,  and  their  calling  is  one  of  arduous  toil  and  low  wages.  They 
themselves  carry  much  of  their  food  and  ef|uii)ment  for  weeks  in  the 
wilds.  After  they  find  the  trees  and  remove  the  »)uter  husks  of  the 
nuts,  the  latter  must  he  carried  on  human  hacks  or  on  mules  to  the 
nearest  river  landing.  There  they  are  assembled  in  quantity  and 
eventually  loaded  on  boats  for  the  down-river  trip. 

The  use  of  tagua  in  the  marts  of  trade  did  not  become  important 
until  a  few  generations  ago.  But  some  enter|)rising  man  shipped 
sample  supplies  to  European  centers  where  there  were  factories 
utilizing  elephant  tusks.  (Iradually,  experiments  indicated  that  many 
articles  made  from  elephant  ivory  coidd  also  be  i)roduced  from  vege¬ 
table  ivory.  Thus  Europeans  discovered  a  field  for  the  utilization  of 
a  product  that  had  long  gone  to  waste  in  Ecuador,  Colombia,  and 
other  parts  of  northwestern  South  America. 

Some  of  the  centers  of  industry  in  the  I’nited  States  where  tagua  is 
consumed  in  (|uantities  annually  are  Rochester,  Brooklyn,  Newark, 
and  Springfield.  And  some  of  the  many  articles  produced  from  this 
form  of  ivory  are  dice,  umbrella  handles,  artificial  flowei’s,  checkers, 
and  other  novelties;  but  the  use  to  which  many  tons  of  this  ivory  is 
placed  annually  is  that  of  button  manufacturing.  And  these  buttons 
for  coats,  cloaks,  and  <lresses  are  not  only  sold  in  the  Cnited  States  but 
are  sent  to  many  foreign  nations. 

COCA 

The  coca  plant  has  been  called  the  wonder  plant  of  the  Andes. 
Through  the  centuries  it  seems  to  have  been  a  blessing  as  well  as 
a  curse  to  mankind.  When  we  sit  in  the  dental  chair  with  an  aching 
tooth  the  dentist  may  inject  cocaine  into  the  gum  and  at  once  the 
pain  is  eased;  then  we  thank  providence  that  Bolivia  and  Peru  are 
still  growing  the  famed  coca  plant  and  sending  its  leaves  to  our 
medicine  factories  for  the  extraction  of  cocaine. 

Down  in  the  mountains  of  Bolivia  and  Peru,  particularly  on  eastern 
Andine  slopes,  there  are  many  humble  natives  win*  make  their  living 
by  growing  the  coca  plant.  The  place  where  coca  is  grown  is  knowti 


will  hour  l^•av(*s  for  nuiiiv  ynii’s.  Aflrr  tin*  leaves  are  |>luekp(l  they 
are  dried,  |)aeked  in  home-made  eontainei’s,  and  earned  by  hand  or 
on  mule  or  llama  back  to  tbe  nearest  purebasinfr  agent. 

Holivia  and  Peru  sbip  their  eoea  leaves  largely  to  Kurope,  but  some 
eome  directly  to  the  I’nited  States. 


THK  BABASSU  NUT 

The  babassu  attalea  speciosa  is  one  of  the  great  palms  of  Brazil. 
It  is  a  source  of  wealth  of  the  Brazilian  northwest. 

The  babassu  palm  is  one  of  grace  and  beauty.  It  attains  a  height 
of  from  40  to  70  feet  and  has  exceptionally  large  leaves;  in  the  distance 
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as  a  coral.  Such  plantings  are  usually  small  and  are  found  at  an 
altitude  ranging  from  the  low  forest  jungle  up  to  0,d00  or  more  feet 
above  sea  level.  \  humble  native  may  own  a  few  acres  of  land  and 
on  perhaps  half  of  this  area  he  grows  his  crop  of  coca.  The  whole 
family  engages  in  the  planting  and  hoeing  and  at  the  end  of  the  season 
in  picking  the  leaves.  The  coca  bush  may  stand  4,  o,  or  10  feet  in 
height,  branches  are  straight,  leaves  green,  the  blossoms  form  in 
clusters  and  are  followed  by  red  berries.  Leaves  are  harvested  about 
three  times  a  year,  in  March,  dune,  and  Xovember.  An  average 
yield  is  about  4  ounces  a  plant;  and  the  plants  in  a  well  kept  coral 
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TI!K  <'(>(\V  IM)rSTKY. 


Many  workers  are  eiii|iloyei|  in  ea.slern  Peru  and  Bolivia  in  tsalheriny  eiH-a  leaves,  from  which  iiaailie 
is  derived.  The  man  in  the  l■enler  holds  two  cakes  of  cocaine,  in  which  form  the  drug  is  occasionally 
e\iM>rle<l. 


the  tree  presents  (piite  a  laee-like  appearance.  Like  some  otliers  of 
its  kind  it  thrives  best  on  slopes  and  uplands  rather  than  in  low  river 
valleys.  About  30  to  40  palms  per  acre  are  said  to  he  the  averafje 
in  the  refrion  where  they  are  exploited.  Kventually,  they  may  he 
found  in  as  promisin*:  numbers  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  And 
as  to  the  life  of  this  tree,  investi<ratoi-s  and  en^ineei-s  declared  only 
a  few  years  ajro  that  some  of  those  produciii};  in  Maranhao  are  more 
than  two  hundred  years  old  and  are  yieldin<r  as  heavily  as  youiifrer 
trees.  The  babasKu  is  hardy  and  ])rolific  and  hefrins  to  bear  fruit  at 
about  ten  vears  of  age.  Nine  or  ten  months  are  required  from 


'I  lH'ir  n(  iiM'fiilness  in  iii'liistry  is  cdiisiiiTiily  »  iilciiiiij 


flowering  time  to  maturity  of  the  nuts.  In  the  latter  state  they  fall 
to  the  ground  from  July  to  Xovemher  and,  of  course,  are  easily  gath¬ 
ered.  They  are  about  the  size  of  a  lemon.  But  the  transportation  of 
them  by  primitive  means  to  river  landings  is  slow  and  arduous 

Each  of  the  numerous  hunches  from  a  single  |)alm  may  contain  400 
or  more  oval  nuts. 

'I'he  /ar/a/.s'.\-u  nut  as  it  falls  from  the  tree  has  a  fibrous  husk  beneath 
which  is  a  mealy  suhstaix'i*.  I'mhu'iK'ath  the  hitter  is  the  hard  shell, 
half  an  inch  thick.  In  experiments  these  shells  have  stood  10,000 
])ounds  pressure  without  a  sign  of  cracking;  thus  these  nuts  are  among 
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the  world’s  hardest  varieties  to  crack.  They  are  so  hard  that  inventors 
have  e.xperiinented  with  all  kinds  of  machines  or  crushers  in  order  to 
make  the  nuts  valuable  to  man.  But  few  of  the  crushers  will  do  the 
actual  work  of  cracking  the  shell  without  injuring  the  kernel. 
Recently,  however,  success  has  come  to  those  who  have  experimented, 
aind  a  machine  that  meets  the  demand  of  the  comparatively  new 
hahnsstu  industry  is  said  to  have  been  perfected. 

Let  us  look  at  the  vast  region  where  the  babassu  palm  grows  wild  in 
abundance.  The  State  of  Maranhiio  in  the  northwest  is  so  far  the 
greatest  producer  of  the  nuts.  Xext  comes  the  adjoining  State  of 
Piauhi,  from  which  are  gathered  about  a  third  as  many  nuts  as  in 
the  first-mentioned  State.  Smaller  quantities  are  found  in  the 
States  of  Para,  Amazonas,  Mato  Grosso,  Cearii,  Goyaz,  and  other 
regions  of  the  north. 

What  use  is  the  babasm  nut?  If  it  is  so  difficult  to  open,  why  not 
utilize  other  species  of  oil-bearing  nuts? 

The  babassii  fills  a  growing  need;  fiS  percent  of  the  nut  is  a  rich  oil 
of  an  amber  color.  Brazil,  so  far,  has  not  fully  developed  her  coal 
resources;  and  during  the  World  War  there  was  a  shortage  of  fuel  in 
local  industries.  Nuts  in  the  husk  proved  a  valuable  substitute  for 
coal,  and  according  to  Consul  Nickerson,  formerly  at  Para,  1,700 
kilograms  of  nuts  answer  the  heating  purposes  of  1,000  kilograms  of 
coal.  Another  and  greater  use  is  the  making  of  margarine  for  various 
purposes.  The  oil  is  also  a  substitute  for  coconut  oil;  highly  refined, 
babassu  oil  is  being  used  more  and  more  in  the  medical  and  phar¬ 
maceutical  professions.  In  Diesel  and  semi-Diesel  engines,  according 
to  recent  experiments,  this  oil  has  a  broadening  field  of  usefulness. 
By-products  of  babassu  are  numerous.  Tbe  hard  shell  is  an  excellent 
fuel;  the  meal-like  substance  between  husk  and  shell  can  be  prepared 
as  food  for  stock;  and  the  residue  from  the  crushed  nuts  also  provides 
cakes  for  cattle  feed. 

Kuropean  countries  have  been  the  largest  consumers  of  the  babassu 
nut.  Germany  leads  as  a  purchaser,  followed  in  order  by  Denmark, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  Portugal.  The  Imited  States 
stands  about  seventh  in  the  purchasing  line,  having  taken  only 
about  110,000  pounds  compared  with  more  than  11,000,000  sent  to 
Germany.  For  export  nuts  are  usually  shelled  and  shipped  in  sacks. 
They  are  easily  loaded  by  ship  hoists  and  cun  be  handled  roughly,  a 
fact  that  seems  to  delight  the  laborer  and  stevedore. 

MOX.\ZITE  SAND 

Whoever  has  sailed  along  the  Brazilian  coast  is  aware  of  iIk*  great 
variety  of  h<‘adlands  and  sandy  beaches  that  add  divei’sity  to  the 
topography  of  that  .j,000-mile  littoral.  At  a  few  intervals  along  half 
the  distance,  or  from  .Maranhao  to  the  region  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a 
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ratlier  curious  minor  industry  has  boon  developed.  It  is  that  of 
collecting:  and  shipping:  monazite  sand.  Brazil,  India,  and  Burke 
County  in  the  State  of  North  CAirolina  seem  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
this  peculiar  substance.  Scientists  tell  us  that  these  deposits,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  on  the  seashore,  are  the  results  of  the  action  of  wind 
and  waves  which  wear  away  earth  and  special  rocks  and  seemingly 

concentrate  the  sand  in  cer¬ 
tain  small  areas.  Decom¬ 
position  for  ages  is  also  said 
to  have  played  its  part  in 
monazite  formations.  In 
Brazil,  numerous  rivers 
flowing  eastward  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  have  certain  quanti¬ 
ties  of  monazite  along  their 
banks,  some  of  which  is 
borne  downstream  to  the 
ocean  shore. 

What  is  monazite?  Brief¬ 
ly,  it  is  a  phosphate  of  the 
cerium  metals,  or  a  mineral 
occurring  in  small  isolated 
crystals.  The  substance 
when  refined  is  used  to  some 
e.xtent  by  pharmacists  but 
probablj’  its  most  extensive 
use  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
gas  mantles.  Other  forms 
of  illumination  are  also  said 
to  make  use  of  monazite. 

In  such  places  as  the 
Cliffs  of  Siry,  30  miles  north 
of  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  State  of  Espirito 
Santo,  Brazil,  deposits  have 
been  worked  for  years  with 
considerable  success;  far¬ 
ther  nortli  the  beds  of  Mia- 
hype  are  supposed  to  be  among  the  richest  in  the  country,  and  there 
many  natives  have  become  experts  in  tbe  work  of  obtaining  tbe 
product  in  commercial  quantities. 

QUININE 

“We  must  have  more  quinine  in  the  United  States  and  we  have 
come  to  the  Pan  American  Union  to  sec  whether  South  America’s 


CIXrnONA  TREKS. 


While  the  einchona  is  a  native  of  the  Andine  slojies  of  .South 
America,  more  attention  has  been  (liven  in  recent  years  to 
its  cultivation  in  the  Far  F^ast.  From  its  bark  c|uinine  is 
obtained. 
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quinine-producing  regions  cannot  send  us  larger  quantities.”  These 
were  the  words  of  the  head  of  a  well-known  company  which  has  long 
been  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  drugs  and  chemicals  in  the  United 
States.  The  speaker  further  e.xplained  that  most  of  the  importations 
of  this  e.xcellent  drug  now  come  to  the  United  States  from  the  other 
side  of  the  world  and  that  a  few  of  the  large  corporations  of  Europe 
hold  a  monopoly  on  quinine.  “Remembering,”  said  the  visitor, 
“that  Peru  for  centuries  was  the  country  that  furnished  the  greater 
part  of  the  world’s  supply,  the  trade  is  wondering  if  the  industry 
there  could  not  be  revived.” 

The  tree  from  which  cinchona  hark  is  obtained  is  native  to  the 
slopes  of  the  Andes  from  Colombia  to  Peru.  Wonderful  tales  of  the 
curative  properties  of  the  bark  of  this  tree  have  come  to  us  in  the 
writings  of  early  Spaniards  who  based  their  facts  on  statements  given 
them  by  descendants  of  the  Incas.  The  name  itself  is  interesting. 
It  appears  that  in  the  Quechua  tongue — the  language  of  the  Incas- 
a  name  was  repeated  or  compounded  when  it  represented  a  plant  that 
possessed  curative  properties.  Quina-quina  was  applied  to  the  bark 
or  to  the  extract  from  the  bark  of  the  cinchona  tree.  But  the  latter 
name  is  far  more  modern.  It  was  given  to  the  tree  by  the  botanist 
Linnaeus  who  thus  sought  to  honor  the  wife  of  Count  Chinchdn, 
viceroy  of  Peru  in  1640.  The  countess,  having  been  cured  of  an 
intermittent  fever  by  the  use  of  the  bark,  helped  to  spread  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  properties  in  Europe.  The  story  of  her  illness  and  cure  has 
been  delightfully  told  by  Ricardo  Palma,  in  his  Tradiciones  Peruanan. 
A  translation  of  this  tale  was  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  for  February  1933. 

Quinine,  the  present-day  drug,  has  many  uses.  As  a  febrifuge, 
it  is  said  to  be  a  necessity;  expeditions  enter  tropical  jungles  fortified 
by  supplies  of  quinine;  in  cold  climates  we  often  “take  cold”  and 
({uinine  comes  to  the  rescue;  new  colonies  establish  themselves  in  trop¬ 
ical  countries  and  (juinine  helps  them  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the 
malaria-bearing  mos(|uit<).  Many  other  uses  are  found  for  this  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  cinchona  tree,  h^iir  prices  and  active  demand  seem  to  be 
the  agents  of  enterprise;  and  as  demand  increases,  as  it  is  doing,  it 
seems  probable  that  more  attention  will  be  given  to  the  sources  of 
supply  in  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia.  At  least  one  new  ranch  owner 
in  Ecuador  is  making  an  effort  to  start  a  cinchona  grove  and  is  also 
finding  and  nurturing  the  older  trees  that  grow  wild  on  his  estate. 
Other  owners  of  vast  forests  may  follow  suit  and  in  turn  a  thriving 
Andine  industry  may  be  rejuvenated  to  the  good  of  mankind.  As 
these  lines  are  written,  the  quinine  trust  of  the  Far  East  seeks  infor¬ 
mation  on  Peruvian  supplies  and  possibilities  for  resumption  of  bark 
exports  from  that  part  of  the  world. 


THK  SKVKNTII  INTKKNATIONAL  CONKKUENrK  OF  AMFUFOAN  STATES  TONVENES. 

The  President  nf  l'rii|:iiH.v,  Mr.  <iHl>riel  Terra,  is  shown  ileliverin):  his  roreefni  aildress  at  the  inain!iiral  session,  Meeeinlier  'A,  lltiM. 


THE  SEVENTH  INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  STATES 


liv  Wll.l.IA.M  Ma.vckk,  Ph.I). 
('olinxt'lor,  l‘(in  American  I  'nion 


WITH  ropresontiitives  in  jittondance  from  20  American  Kepub- 
lics,  and  in  the  presence  of  diplomatic  representatives  from 
other  countries,  high  otiicials  of  the  Uruguayan  nation,  and  crowded 
galleries,  the  Seventli  International  Conference  of  American  States 
convened  in  the  Chamher  of  Deputies  of  the  magnificent  legislative 
palace  of  the  Uruguayan  capital  on  Sunday  afternoon,  December  3, 
1933.  At  no  |)revlous  Pan  American  Conference  had  so  many  respon¬ 
sible  leaders  of  government  been  in  attendance.  With  10  Ministers 
of  Foreign  .Vffairs  partici|)ating  in  the  deliherati«)ns,  twt)  former  Presi¬ 
dents,  three  Ministers  of  Finance,  and  a  number  of  e.\-Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  conference  enjoyed  a  prestige  and  the  discussions 
possessed  a  weight  of  authority  and  responsibility  greater  than  in  any 
of  its  predecessors. 

The  conference  was  formally  inaugurated  by  the  President  of  Uru¬ 
guay,  Dr.  (labriel  Terra.  In  an  address  of  remarkable  force  and 
frankness.  President  Terra  emphasized  the  outstanding  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  nations  of  the  continent  and  the  delegates  to  the  con¬ 
ference.  Referring  to  the  international  controvei’sies  which  had  devel¬ 
oped  betw'een  several  Republics,  and  particularly  to  the  dispute 
between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  over  the  (Iran  ('haco.  Dr.  Terra 
«‘X|)ressed  himself  as  follows: 

Kiilivia  and  Paraguay  liave  rcsiirt<‘(l  to  arms  for  tlu*  .solution  of  a  painful 
coiitlift.  Would  that  iiiy  words,  (((‘utU'iium  of  tlu‘  coufen'iiee,  iui>{ht  liavt*  the 
iiioviiiK  force  of  an  irresistilde  ehK(ueuee  to  express  the  fraternal  aiiKuish  of  the 
ptsiple  and  the  Cioverniuent  of  I’ruxuay  in  tlie  face  of  tliis  struKtslc  that  is  exhaust¬ 
ing  th*‘  energies  and  mortgaging  tJie  future  of  two  sister  nations,  nohle  in  their 
traditions,  worthy  of  re.spect  for  their  eagernes.s  for  greatness,  heroic  in  upholding 
and  defending  their  national  ideals.  We  who  have  trainwl  our  spirit  in  the  severe 
discipline  of  law  desire  for  .\merica  a  future  of  stable  organization,  based  on 
respect  ft)r  juridical  standards  and  on  the  peaceful  cons«*cration  of  our  solidarity. 
We  have  priiUxl  <iurselves  on  being  the  continent  of  peace  and  arbitration,  and 
it  behooves  the  honor  of  all  to  regain  our  position  before  the  world.  It  is  indis- 
pen.sable  that  the  i)oint  of  .solidary  and  harmonious  equilibrium  be  attaineil 
through  calm  deliberations  or  through  impartial  arbitration.  The  Commission 
of  Neutrals  of  Washington,  the  bordering  countries  (.\rgentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and 
Peru),  the  League  of  Nations  the  highest  exiM)nent  of  directeil  effort  for  world 
.solidarity — witnessing  the  formation  of  a  universal  juridical  con.science,  have 
tried,  in  a  friendly  manner,  all  formulas  and  re.sources  for  a  cordial  agreement. 
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In  my  opinion,  the  confertMice  tliat  I  have  tlie  lionor  to  inaugurate  today  cannot 
be  (leaf  to  tiie  clamor  of  American  opinion  that  orders,  that  urges,  that  demands 
peace.  I  am  confident  that  your  appeal  will  not  be  made  in  vain  and  that  your 
effective  exhortation  will  compel  public  opinion  in  both  nations. 

Equally  as  forceful  were  his  remarks  directed  at  the  problems  of  an 
economic  character  facing  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
On  this  question  the  President  spoke  as  follows: 

I  feel  confident  that  the  distinguished  statesmen  and  leaders  who  have  laid 
aside  all  their  own  arduous  tasks  and  have  come  from  afar  to  attend  this  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  wish  and  the  hope  of  improving  the  condition  of  their  peoples, 
which  form  an  integral  part  of  a  “discouraged  and  disillusioned  world’’,  according 
to  the  well-chosen  expression  of  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull  in  his  statement  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  will  not  leave  Montevideo  without  taking  effective  action  for  the 
complete  pacification  of  America  and  for  the  solution  of  the  great  economic 
problems  of  the  moment,  searching  for  the  exact  causes  of  i)resent  human  dis- 
tre.ss  and  a  concrete  form  for  their  immediate  alleviation  and  complete  elimina¬ 
tion  in  the  near  future. 

These  causes  are  truly  complex,  but  we  all  know  the  most  important  of  all 
and  should  not  attempt  to  conceal  it,  because  it  would  be  cowardice  and  folly; 
it  is  the  policy  of  i.solation  through  customs  barriers  that  we  have  followed 
and  that  has  produced  disastrous  consequences  to  the  commercial  relations  of 
.\merica  and  the  world. 

Ill  the  or^uiii/atioii  of  the  eoiifereiiee,  the  precedent  of  previous 
Pan  American  pttherings  was  followed  and  Dr.  Alberto  Mane, 
Minister  of  Koreipjn  .\trairsof  rrujruay  and  chairman  of  that  country’s 
delegation,  was  elected  permanent  president  of  the  conference.  It 
was  also  decided  that  the  work  of  the  conference  should  he  subdi¬ 
vided  and  for  this  purpose  10  committees  were  ajtpointed,  one  for 
each  of  the  eight  chapters  into  which  the  topics  of  the  program  were 
divided,  plus  a  ninth  committee  on  special  economic  problems, 
and  a  tenth,  or  drafting  committee. 

The  principal  features  of  the  conference  can  perhaps  be  treated 
best  by  considering  the  major  items  on  the  agenda. 

ORC.AXIZATIOX  OF  PEACE 
(CHAPTER  1  OF  THE  PROGRAM) 

The  keynote  sounded  by  President  Terra  in  his  inaugural  addre.ss 
found  a  responsive  chord  among  all  those  participating  in  the  con¬ 
ference.  Although  not  on  the  agenda,  the  question  of  the  Chaco 
and  the  reestablishment  of  the  peace  of  the  continent  was  upper¬ 
most  in  the  minds  of  all  the  delegates,  and  it  was  obvious  even 
before  the  conference  convened  that  this  would  be  a  major  subject 
of  discussion.  At  the  first  meeting,  therefore,  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Peace,  a  subcommittee  on  the  Chaco  was 
appointed,  composed  of  the  chairmen  of  the  delegations  of  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  Me.xico,  Guatemala,  and  Uruguay.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  subcommittee  was  to  study  the  possibilities  and  the 
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niiuinor  in  wiiicli  tlip  confpronco  might  cooperate  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  League  of  Nations  that  was  inquiring  into  the  situation 
of  the  Chaco. 

What  had  previously  been  considered  as  an  obstacle  to  any  possible 
success  of  the  Montevideo  Conference,  and  had  in  fact  been  advanced 
as  a  reason  for  its  ])ostponement,  proved  to  he  one  of  its  greatest 
elements  of  strength.  The  tragedy  of  the  Chaco  and  the  spectacle  of 
two  sister  nations  engaged  in  latter  warfare  served,  as  perhaps  nothing 
else  could  have  done,  to  solidify  the  feeling  of  continental  unity  and 
bring  borne  the  obligation  resting  upon  the  nations  to  endeavor  by 
every  possible  means  to  reestablish  the  peace  of  the  continent.  This 
influenee  manifested  itself  not  alone  in  the  discussion  of  this  particular 
problem,  but  was  evident  in  virtually  all  the  other  deliberations  of  the 
conference.  In  other  words,  the  psychological  effect  of  this  catastrophe 
permeated  the  entire  conference,  and  the  feeling  of  unity  which  it 
engendered  facilitated  the  work  of  a  conference  as  a  whole  and  con¬ 
tributed  in  no  small  manner  to  its  success. 

The  efforts  of  the  subcommittee  and  the  Committee  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  with  the  decisive  and  enthusiastic  intervention  of  President 
'I'erra,  resulted  in  the  acceptance  by  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  of  a  truce, 
during  which  the  basic  problem  migbt  l)e  discussed  in  a  calm  and 
trampul  atmosphere.  The  announcement  of  this  agreement  gave  rise 
to  «me  of  the  most  inspiring  and  significant  sessions  of  the  conference, 
in  fact,  of  any  Pan  American  conference,  a  session  which  afforded 
ample  eviilence  of  the  earnest  desire  of  eveiyone  to  see  this  tragic 
conflict  brought  to  an  end. 

The  sentiment  of  the  conference  on  the  question  of  the  Chaco  was 
voiced  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Cordell 
Mull,  at  the  closing  session  on  December  2rtth,  when  he  said: 

The  useless  shedding  of  blood  has  no  place  in  the  age  in  which  we  live.  With 
innumerable  agencies  for  the  |)eaceful  settlement  of  disputes  between  nations,  war 
is  useless  as  well  as  odious,  repulsive,  and  a  challenge  to  organized  society.  The 
present  war  is  as  deplorable  as  it  is  dangerous  in  its  consequences  to  all  neighboring 
countries. 

For  wiH*ks  the  spirit  of  |)eace  has  hovered  over  this  conference  and  today  it 
la-rvades  tlie  minds  and  hearts  of  every  person.  Its  powerful  and  moving  effects 
have  played  their  immense  part  in  the  presojit  cessation  of  hostilities.  Every  lover 
of  jK-ace  about  this  conference  has  felt  im|)elled  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost. 
Such  s])lendid  leaders  as  President  Terra  by  their  wise  and  |)ersistent  efforts  have 
lK*t*n  powerful  factors  in  this  result.  The  League  of  Nations  agencies  have  steadily 
and  efficiently  functioned. 

Much,  however,  remains  to  l)e  done.  Peoples  here  represented  must  rise  up  en 
masse  and  demand  that  the  awful  scourge  of  war  be  forthwith  banished  from  this 
hemisphere,  that  fighting  permanently  cease,  and  that  not  another  mother 
be  widowed  nor  another  child  orphaned. 

Unfortunately,  permanent  peace  was  not  aehieved,  but  this  does  not 
detract  in  the  slightest  from  the  significance  of  the  events  at  Monte- 
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video  or  from  the  efforts  of  the  conference  to  f)ring  about  a  settlement. 
Those  events  demonstrated  tlie  existence  of  a  real  spirit  of  continental 
unity.  The  truce  may  not  have  resulted  in  a  permanent  peace,  hut 
the  failure  of  the  truce  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Pan  American  ('onferem*e. 

4c  4c  4c  4=  4c  4c 

The  foregoin«r  recites  the  efforts  made  at  Montevideo  to  reestablish 
peace.  In  addition,  the  conference  took  constructive  action  toward 
strenjrthenin"  the  machinery  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

During  the  10  years  preceding  the  Seventh  Conference  a  number  of 
treaties  and  conventions  had  been  negotiated  and  signed  by  the 
Republics  of  the  American  Continent,  having  for  their  object  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  pacific  means  for  the  settlement  of  international  con¬ 
troversies.  The  first  of  this  series  of  peace  instruments  was  the  Treaty 
to  Avoid  or  Prevent  ('onflicts,  signed  at  the  Fifth  International 
(Conference  of  American  States  at  .Santiago,  ('bile,  in  1928.  The 
facilities  afforded  by  that  treaty  were  broadened  and  strengthened  at 
the  International  ('onference  of  .Vmerioin  States  «)n  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  which  met  at  Washington  in  December  192S  jind  danuaiy 
1929,  pursuant  to  a  res»*lution  of  the  Sixth  Pan  American  ('onference  of 
llahana.  As  a  result  of  this  Washington  conference  two  agreements  of 
far-reaching  significance  were  signed:  An  Inter-American  Arbitration 
Treaty  ami  an  Inter-American  Convention  on  Conciliation. 

The  Montevideo  Conference  made  a  further  contribution  to  the 
erection  of  this  peace  structure  by  the  adoption  of  an  additional 
protocol  to  the  Conciliation  C’onvention  of  1929.  As  the  subcommittee 
of  the  conference  to  which  this  subject  was  referred  pointed  out  in  its 
report,  the  treaty  of  1923  and  the  convention  of  1929  have  received 
very  favorable  comment,  hut  both  possess  the  defect  that  no  provision 
is  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  ('ommission  of  Investigation  and 
( 'onciliation  until  aft<‘r  ai  controversy  shall  have  arisen, at  which  time 
the  appointment  of  such  a  commission  nuiy  become  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  It  was  with  ji  view  to  remedying  this  defect  and  giving  a  per¬ 
manent  character  to  the  ('ommissions  of  Investigation  and  ('onciliation 
that  the  conference  adopted  the  additional  protocol.  By  the  terms 
of  this  protocol  each  country  shall  name,  upon  ratification  of  the 
protocol,  those  members  of  the  various  commissions  provided  for  in 
article  IV  of  the  Treaty  of  Santiago  of  1923,  the  fifth  member  of  each 
commission  to  be  appointed  through  the  intermediary  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  These  commissions  shall  have 
a  permanent  character  and  shall  he  called  “Commissions  of  Investi¬ 
gation  and  Conciliation.” 

The  above-mentioned  efforts  at  the  formation  of  an  effective  system 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  on  the  American  Continent  and  for  the 
peaceful  solution  of  any  international  controversies  that  might  arise 
were  reinforced  and  fortified  during  1933  by  the  Argentine  Anti-War 
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Treaty,  drafted  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaii-s  of  Argentina,  Dr. 
Carlos  Saavedra  Lamas.  This  treaty  was  on  the  agenda  of  the  Mon¬ 
tevideo  Conferenee,  hut  as  tlie  instrument  liad  already  been  signed  by 
a  number  of  countries,  it  was  not  made  a  subject  of  detailed  discussion 
but  opened  to  the  adherence  of  any  country  that  might  wish  to  sign. 

Notwithstanding  the  constructive  action  represented  by  the  fore¬ 
going  agreements,  it  was  obvious  to  the  delegates  that  the  mere 
signing  of  a  treaty  or  convention  of  conciliation  or  arbitration,  or  of 
any  number  of  such  instruments,  avails  but  little  if  the  signatory 
states  do  not  subsequently  ratify  the  agreements  and  thereby  evince 
their  willingness  to  submit  to  the  provisions  thereof.  The  efforts  at 
settlement  of  the  Chaco  controversy  have  been  complicated  and  made 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  although  one  of  the  parties  has  ratified  the 
treaty  of  1923,  not  one  of  these  instruments  has  been  ratified  by  both 
countries.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  making  these  peace 
instruments  generally  applicable  that  the  Montevideo  Conference 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  countries  which  have  not  yet 
done  so,  to  adhere  to  and  to  ratify  the  instruments  having  for  their 
object  the  maintenance  of  peace,  namely,  the  Treaty  to  Avoid  or 
Prevent  Conflicts  of  1923,  the  Kellogg-Briand  Treaty  of  1928,  the 
Conciliation  Convention  of  Washington  of  1929,  the  Arbitration 
Treaty  of  Washington  of  1929,  and  the  Argentine  Anti-War  Treaty 
of  1933. 


CODIFICATION  OF  INTERNATION.VL  LAW 
(CHAPTER  II  OF  THE  PROliRAM) 

Like  the  preceding  conference,  the  Seventh  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States  had  on  its  program  a  chapter  dealing  with  the 
codification  of  international  law.  Because  of  the  importance  that 
attached  to  other  topics,  this  subject  did  not  command  the  same  wide 
attention  as  at  Ilabana.  Nevertheless,  the  conference  made  impor¬ 
tant  contributions  to  the  work  of  codifying  international  law  and 
furthermore  adopted  a  comprehensive  program  of  future  activity. 

One  of  the.  heritages  from  the  Ilabana  Conference  was  the  topic 
of  rights  and  duties  of  states.  Perhaps  on  no  other  subject  does  the 
Montevideo  Conference  emphasize  the  extraordinarj’  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  inter-American  relations.  That 
which  at  Ilabana  gave  rise  to  long  discussion  and  acrimonious  debate 
and  with  respect  to  which  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  agree¬ 
ment,  was  settled  without  difficulty  in  the  harmonious  and  concilia¬ 
tory  atmosphere  of  Montevideo. 

The  Convention  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  States  contains  a 
specific  declaration  to  the  effect  that  “no  State  has  the  right  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of  another.”  It  was  such  a 
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declaration  that  nearly  disrui)ted  the  Ilabana  Conference.  In  the 
interval,  however,  between  the  conference  of  Hahana  and  that  of 
Montevideo,  the  attitude  and  policy  of  the  (lovermnent  of  the 
United  States  had  chaiifred  to  such  an  extent  that  at  Montevideo  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  I’nited  States  was  able  to  make  the  followinj; 
declaration;  “I  feel  safe  in  undertakinjr  to  say  that  under  our  support 
of  the  general  |)rinciple  of  nonintervention  as  has  been  suggested  no 
government  need  fear  any  intervention  on  the  |)art  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Roosevelt  Administration.” 

The  delegation  of  the  United  States  signed  the  convention  with  a 
reservation  in  which  was  embc)died  the  foregoing  declaration.  The 
reservation,  however,  contained  the  further  stipulation  that  ‘‘the 
United  States  (lovermnent  in  all  of  its  international  associations  and 
relationships  and  conduct  will  follow  scrupulously  the  doctrine  and 
policies  which  it  has  pursued  since  March  4,  which  are  embodied  in 
the  dilferent  addresses  of  President  Roosevelt  since  that  time  and  in 
the  recent  peace  address  of  myself  [Secretary  of  State  Hull]  on  the 
loth  day  of  December  before  this  conference,  and  in  the  law  of  nations 
as  generally  recognized  and  accepted.” 

The  last  clause  in  the  reservation  is  of  course  the  crux  of  the  whole 
problem  and  involves  the  (piestion  as  to  what  is  the  generallj'  recog¬ 
nized  and  accepted  principle  of  international  law  on  this  subject.  As 
far  us  the  nations  of  Latin  America  are  concerned  their  position  is 
perfectly  clear,  and  as  for  the  present  administration  in  the  L’nited 
States,  its  position  has  also  been  clearly  stated. 

A  few  days  after  the  conference  adjourned  the  declaration  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  was  reiterated  and  emphasized 
by  President  Roosevelt  in  an  address  before  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Foundation  on  December  28,  1933.  In  that  address  President  Roose¬ 
velt  said; 

III  Mobile,  President  Wilson  first  eminciated  the  definite  statement  “that  the 
I'nited  States  will  never  attain  seek  one  additional  foot  of  territory  by  conquest.” 
The  I’nited  States  accepted  that  declaration  of  policy.  President  Wilson  went 
further,  pointing  out  with  special  reference  to  our  Latin  American  neighbors  that 
material  interest  must  never  b«‘  made  superior  to  human  lilx'rty. 

It  therefon?  has  seemed  clear  to  me  as  President  that  the  time  has  come  to 
supplement  aiul  to  implement  the  declaration  of  President  Wilson  by  the  further 
declaration  that  the  definite  policy  of  the  I’nited  States  from  now  on  is  one 
opiKised  to  armed  intervention. 

In  addition  to  the  Convention  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  States 
the  conference  at  Montevideo  approved  three  other  conventions  on 
international  law;  on  nationality,  on  extradition,  and  on  political 
asylum.  The  conference  furthermore  approved  a  program  for  con¬ 
tinuing  in  the  future  the  work  of  codifying  international  law.  In  its 
broad  outlines  this  resolution  provides;  (1)  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  International  (’ommission  »>f  Jurisconsults  created  by  the  Rio 
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(’onference  of  1906  and  to  bo  composed  of  jurists  named  by  each 
Government;  (2)  for  the  creation  hy  each  Government  of  a  national 
committee  on  codification  of  international  law;  (3)  for  the  creation  of 
a  commission  of  experts  of  seven  jurists  with  the  duty  of  organizing 
and  preparing  the  work  of  codification.  The  resolution  further  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Pan  American  Union  shall  establish  a  juridical  section 
which  shall  serve  as  the  general  secretariat  of  the  codifying  bodies; 
that  the  commission  of  experts  shall  be  constituted  through  the  inter¬ 
mediary  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  that  the 
first  meeting  of  the  commission  shall  take  jdace  as  soon  as  possible  at 
the  Pan  American  Union;  and  that  at  the  proper  time  the  Governing 
Board  shall  call  meetings  of  the  International  Commission  of  Juris¬ 
consults. 

civil.  AND  POI.ITICAl.  RIGHTS  OK  WOMEN 

(C  HAPTER  III  OF  THE  PROORAM) 

To  a  degree  greater  than  at  any  previous  conference  the  subject  of 
civil  and  political  rights  of  women  figured  in  the  program  and  the 
discussion  of  the  Montevideo  Conference;  and  ecpially  as  significant  of 
the  growth  and  influence  of  women  in  inter-American  conferences  is 
the  number  of  women  who  actively  participated  in  the  discussions  at 
Montevideo.  Three  countries  appointed  women  as  delegates  to  the 
conference;  Paraguay,  Srta.  Marfa  F.  Gonzalez;  the  United  States, 
Miss  Sophonisba  Breckinridge;  and  Uruguay,  Dr.  Sofia  A.  V.  de 
Demicheli.  Three  other  women  were  included  on  the  technical  ad¬ 
visory  staffs  of  their  respective  countries:  Dr.  Berta  Lutz,  Brazil;  Sra. 
Margarita  Robles  de  Mendoza,  Mexico;  and  Miss  Anna  A.  O’Neill,  the 
United  States. 

The  conference  had  before  it  the  report  of  the  Inter-American 
Commission  of  Women,  which  had  been  engaged  since  the  Sixth 
Conference  of  1928  in  compiling  material  on  the  civil  and  political 
status  of  women  in  the  Republics  of  the  American  continent. 

The  work  of  the  conference  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject 
resulted  in  the  adoption  and  signing  of  a  (’onvention  on  the  Nation¬ 
ality  of  Women  by  which  the  contracting  states  agree  that  “there 
will  be  no  distinction  based  on  sex  as  regards  nationality,  in  their 
legislation  or  in  their  practice.  ’’  The  conference  furthermore  adopted 
a  resolution  recommending  to  the  Governments  of  America  that 
they  endeavor,  so  far  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  country 
will  permit,  to  establish  the  maximum  of  equality  between  men  and 
women  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  possession,  enjoyment,  and 
exercise  of  civil  and  political  rights.  It  was  the  aspiration  of  the 
Inter-American  Commission  of  Women  that  this  principle  should  also 
he  incorporated  in  a  convention,  but  the  conference  limited  itself  to  a 
recommendation  that  the  Governments  take  action  along  these  lines. 
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Tlie  conference  furthermore  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  work  of  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women  and 
continuing  its  existence  so  that  the  next  conference  may  he  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  proposals  which  will  enahle  it  to  give  effect  to  the  princi|)le  of 
e(|uality  of  rights  of  men  and  women;  and  another  recommending  that 
at  the  next  conference  women  delegates  he  included  in  all  the  dele¬ 
gations.  The  conference  also  expressed  the  hope  that  during  the 
interval  between  one  conference  and  another  the  presidency  of  the 
commission  may  rotate  among  representatives  of  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  which  make  up  that  commission. 

Addressing  a  plenary  session  of  the  conference  at  which  the  report 
of  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women  was  submitted,  and 
expressing  the  sentiments  of  women  as  well  as  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  conference,  Miss  Doris 
Stevens,  chairman  of  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 
spoke  as  follows: 

tVc  liavf  (HM)|H‘rato(l  witli  you  in  a  jiroaf  and  liistoric  act.  Those  who  conic 
after  us  will  iiiidorstand  iH'rhaps  Indtcr  than  we  do  here  today  the  isreat  iiu])or- 
tance  of  the  aceeptaiice  of  tlu‘  first  treaty  in  the  world  extendinc  ecpiality  to 
women. 

It  is  not  aciddental  that  it  has  hap|K‘ned  in  t  he  New  World.  What  The  Habile 
( 'odification  ('onferenee  rejecti'd  in  19;{U  and  what  the  LeaKue  of  Nations  refused 
to  remedy  has  heen  done  hy  you. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS 
(rH.\PTKK  IV  OF  THK  PKOCIRAM) 

One  of  the  resolutions  of  outstanding  significance  adopted  at 
Montevideo  was  that  lajdng  down  a  broad  program  of  economic,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  tariff  policy,  to  he  pursued  by  the  Governments  of  the 
American  Republics  in  their  future  relations  with  one  another  and 
with  other  nations  of  the  world.  It  was  recognized  that  the  time  was 
not  propitious  for  the  negotiation  of  definite  commercial  or  economic 
agreements,  hut  it  was  felt  that  an  ex|)ression  of  policy  should  he  set 
forth  that  might  serve  as  a  guide  to  future  action.  The  ilelegates 
were  furthermore  of  the  opinion  that,  while  the  programs  of  domestic 
recovery  on  which  many  Governments  were  engaged  made  it  difficult 
or  impossible  for  them  at  the  moment  to  undertake  international 
commitments,  the  reestablishment  of  economic  prosperity  upon  a 
firm  and  lasting  basis  depends  ultimately  upon  a  policy  of  inter¬ 
national  cooperation,  involving  not  merely  the  Republics  of  this 
continent  but  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

('onseipiently,  the  program  s<‘t  forth  in  the  resolution  on  ei'oiiomic, 
commercial,  and  tariff  policy  adopted  by  the  conference  envisages  not 
only  the  nations  of  this  hemis|>hcre  hut  the  world  as  a  whole.  Briefly 
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suniinarized,  the  declaration  provides  as  follows:  (1)  The  Govern¬ 
ments  will  undertake  to  promote  trade  amonj;  their  respective  peoples 
and  with  other  nations  and  to  reduce  hi^rh  tariff  harriers  through  the 
negotiation  of  bilateral  reciprocity  treaties;  (2)  they  subscribe,  and 
call  upon  other  Governments  of  the  world  to  subscribe,  to  the  policy, 
through  sinudtaneous  action  of  the  jirincipal  nations,  of  gradually  re¬ 
ducing  tariffs  and  other  barriei’s  through  the  simultaneous  initiation 
of  negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  bilateral  or  multilateral  agree¬ 
ments  for  the  removal  of  prohibitions  and  restrictions  and  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  tariff  rates  to  a  moderate  level;  (3)  they  will  revive  and 
revise  the  convention  of  1927,  or  negotiate  a  new  convention  for  the 
abolition  of  import  and  export  prohibitions  and  restrictions;  (4)  they 
declare  that  the  principle  of  ecpiality  of  treatment  stands  as  the  basis 
of  all  acceptable  commercial  policy,  and  that  whatever  agreements 
may  be  entered  into  shall  include  the  most-favored-nation  clause  in  its 
unconditional  and  unrestricted  form;  (5)  they  declare  further  that 
this  principle  enjoins  upon  states  using  the  quota  system  or  other 
systems  for  limiting  imports  the  a|)plication  of  these  systems  in  such 
a  way  as  to  dislocate  as  little  as  possible  the  relative  competitive 
positions  naturally  enjoyed  by  the  various  countries  in  supplj'ing  the 
articles  affected;  ((>)  they  also  declare,  and  call  upon  all  countries  to 
declare,  that  they  will  not  invoke  their  right  to  demand,  under  the 
most-favored-nation  clause  contained  in  bilateral  treaties  to  which 
they  may  be  parties,  any  benefits  of  multilateral  treaties  which  have 
as  their  general  purpose  the  liberalization  of  international  economic 
relations  and  which  are  open  to  the  accession  of  all  countries. 

For  the  rest,  the  conference  limited  itself  to  a  general  discussion  of 
the  questions  of  a  financial  and  economic  character  appearing  in  the 
program.  Jn  anticipation  of  an  improvement  in  the  general  world 
situation  that  would  make  possible  definite  agreements  and  in  order 
to  permit  concentrated  attention  to  be  given  to  such  questions  at  a 
special  conference,  provision  was  made  for  the  Third  Pan  American 
Financial  (’onference  to  meet  at  Santiago,  Chile.  To  this  conference 
were  referred  the  topies  relating  to  currency  stabilization  and  the 
adoption  of  a  common  monetary  system,  the  possibility  of  ereating 
an  Inter-American  Bank  and  an  Inter-American  Organization  of 
Economic  and  Financial  Cooperation,  as  well  as  the  proposals  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  delegation  of  Me.xico,  including  the  question  of  debts. 
It  was  decided  that  a  C’ommercial  Conference,  complementary  to  the 
Financial  C'onference,  should  convene  immediately  after  the  Santiago 
gathering  at  Buenos  .Vires.  This  conference  is  expected  to  consuler 
such  to|)ics  as  the  redueti(tn  of  customs  duties,  transportation  facili- 
li<*s,  port  and  customs  procedure,  sanitary  n'gulations,  and  the 
promotion  of  tourist  travel. 


nWgi  KT  IN  THK  caimtoi.,  moxtkvidko 

Th**  flelecale^  to  the  Seventh  Inlernalional  <'<inferen<e  of  Atnerican  Slates  were  itiiesls  at  a  lian>|iiei  given 
in  their  honor  hy  the  Presiilenl  of  fruguay  in  the  s|>len<iiil  Salon  <le  U>s  I’asos  l*erili<los  of  the  capitol. 


SKVKNIIl  IN  TKKNAI'IOXAI.  COX  KKKKNCK  2cS  1 

After  (■oiisklonnjr  other  topics  under  this  chapter  the  eonferenee 
recoininended  tlie  creation  of  a  number  of  teelinieal  eonunissions  to 
study  and  formulate  projects  on  sucli  subjects  as  hills  of  exehanjie, 
drafts,  and  cheeks;  bills  of  ladinji;  foreijrn  corporations;  customs  pro¬ 
cedure  and  port  formalities;  and  the  protection  of  industrial  property. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  IXTELLECTl’AL  COOPER.ATIOX  COMMCXICATIOXS 

Althoujrh  these  topics  did  not  command  such  wide  interest  or  treneral 
attention  as  the  other  sections  of  the  jiro^ram,  the  Montevideo  ('on- 
ference  adopted  a  considerable  number  of  resolutions  on  social  rpies- 
tions,  intellectual  cooperation,  communications,  and  other  subjects, 
which  represent  important  contributions  to  these  various  phases  of 
inter-American  activity.  In  fact,  it  is  in  these  fields  that  some  of  the 
<:reatest  jirojiress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  work  of  inter- 
.\merican  appro.ximation.  The  resolutions  adopted  at  each  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States  constitute  a  program  of 
activity  for  the  interval  between  the  conferences,  and  the  elforts  that 
have  been  devoted  to  this  aspect  of  inter-American  cooperation  have 
eontrihuted  in  no  small  decree  to  the  development  of  better  knowledge 
and  closer  understanding  amon^  the  Kepublics  of  the  continent. 

Cnder  the  head  of  intellectual  cooperation  the  conference  apjiroved 
the  statutes  of  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Intellectual  ('oopera- 
ration  which  had  been  formulated  by  tbe  Congress  of  KectoiN,  Deans 
and  Educators  at  Ilabana  in  11)30,  and  at  the  same  time  reijuested  the 
I’an  American  I’nion  to  direct,  coordinate,  and  systematize  inter¬ 
national  efforts  in  the  field  of  intellectual  cooperation.  A  eompre- 
hensive  resolution  on  bibliojrraphic  cooperation  was  also  adopted,  as 
were  resolutions  on  copyrifiht  jirotection,  on  archaeological  research 
and  on  the  jiroteetion  of  historical  monuments. 

One  of  the  important  resolutions  of  the  eonferenee  was  that  recom¬ 
mending  the  establishment  of  an  Inter-.Vmerican  Labor  Institute  with 
headipiarters  at  Buenos  .Vires.  Other  resolutions  emanatin<r  from 
the  committe('  <tn  s(»eial  pndtlems  r(‘comm«‘nd  the  holdin<rof  an  Inter- 
.Vmeriean  ( ’on^rn'ss  *>n  Mousing;,  and  the  r('oi<;anization  (»f  the 
International  .Vmerican  Institute  foi'  tlu*  l’rote«‘tion  of  ('hihihood  at 
Montevich'o. 

I'nder  «’ommuni«'ations,  the  conference  r(‘<‘ommend(‘d  that  a  com¬ 
mission  of  experts  he  constituteil  to  study  the  means  of  still  further 
fosterin':  inter-American  aviation.  In  a  resolution  on  the  Pan 
American  Railway  the  conference  recommended  not  only  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  railway  as  projected  by  the  lnter-('ontinental  Railway 
('ommission,  hut  also  that  the  countries  proceed  to  decide  upon  the 
trunk  lines  of  a  railroad  system  which  shall  link  the  inland  regions  of 
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AiiuM-ic!i  iind  wliicli  slinll  lu*  tJTiiicd  tlic  “  I’lm  AnuMioiM  C’ciitnd 
Kiulwiiy.” 

******* 

I'he  forefioinjr  constitutes  a  review  of  tlie  tanjrible  results  of  the 
Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States.  The  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  conference,  however,  and  the  beneficial  results  which 
should  result  from  the  sessions,  e.xtend  far  beyond  the  resolutions  and 
conventions  that  were  ajrreed  upon.  These  represent  merely  the 
formal  conclusions;  what  inipht  he  termed  the  intangible  benefits 
are  of  even  greater  im|)ortance.  The  resultsof  thegatheringat  Monte¬ 
video  in  this  respect  can  he  fully  appreciated  only  by  those  who  were 
privileged  to  attend  the  sessions,  or  by  those  who  may  he  in  a  position 
to  read  the  proceedings  as  ]>uhlished  in  the  Diarin.  Important  as 
are  the  formal  conclusions,  the  conditions  iinder  which  they  were 
formulated  ami  aj)proved  and  the  spirit  of  cordiality  and  friendship 
that  existed  throughout  the  sessions  have  an  even  greater  significance, 
and  are  destined  to  have  an  even  more  far-reaching  effect.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  as  a  result  of  the  meeting  of  representatives 
of  the  American  Republics  at  Montevideo  the  Ran  American  move¬ 
ment  has  been  placed  on  a  higher  plane  than  it  has  enjoyed  at  any 
time  in  recent  years,  and  the  close  relations  that  were  established 
in  the  Uruguayan  ca|)ital  between  so  many  leaders  of  government 
should  prove  of  inestimable  value  in  giving  effect  to  the  conclusions 
of  the  conference,  as  well  as  in  meeting  and  solving  other  <|uesti<tns  of 
a  Ran  American  character  that  may  aris(‘  in  the  future. 

In  concluding  this  resume  of  the  Montevideo  ('onference,  tin*  results 
«*f  that  gathering  cannot  jjcrhaps  he  better  summarized  than  by 
(pioting  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  Argentine  delegation. 
Dr.  ('arlos  Saavedra  Lamas,  at  the  closing  session: 

Constructive  work  of  a  juridical  nature,  (jentleinen,  must  not  Ik*  di.sdained.  1 
sliould  not  express  tlie  real  sentiments  of  this  asseml)ly,  nor  should  I  make  a  fair 
summary  of  its  ^reat  delitK*rations  if  I  let  myself  Ik*  carried  away  exclusively  by 
this  sad  fact  [the  war  between  Bolivia  and  I’araKuayl  which  dismays  and  dis¬ 
heartens  us.  Xo,  gentlemen!  Lei  us  revise  the  instruments  bir  |H*ace  which 
we  have  created,  let  us  have  faith  that  with  these  instruments  for  |H*ace  we  shall 
avoid  any  other  war.  .\nd  it  is  in  that  sense  that  the  work  of  our  conference 
sliows  a  Kreat  effort.  .  .  . 

.\  noble  attitude,  honoriiiK  those  who  have  taken  it,  an  attitude  which  unites 
all  the  delcKates  and  which  it  is  my  duty  to  recall  to  you,  in  order  that,  wlu'ii 
you  return  to  your  respective  cmintrii's,  you  nniy  not  forget  it.  was  that  of  the 
r<‘.solution  d(‘atin);  with  non-iiiterv<‘ntion  p-issed  the  otlier  day.  in  view  of  possible 
struKKles  and  conflicts  tK*tw<*en  great  and  small  nations.  Non-intervention! 
Thus  we  have  «‘xtirpjited  war  in  the  order  of  int(*rnat ional  relations  by  elementary 
logic  of  conduct,  banning  the  iisi*  of  for<-c  in  rcl.-itions  lH‘tw<‘en  American  nations, 
lM*tw»*«*n  great  powi*rs  and  small  stales,  which  really  .‘ire  not  small  bec.-iuse  all 
arc  e<|u:d  as  far  .as  their  juridical  attributes  are  concerned.  .  .  . 
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Hill  tli»Ti‘  is  ill  this  (•(»iif<Tt‘iic(.‘,  ui'iitU'iiifii,  stmietliiiiK  of  iiroiit  siKiiilifance 
wliicli  must  also  l)i>  carofiilly  pointed  out.  Tor  tiie  first  time  we  have  given 
eeonomie  eontent  to  Pan  Americanism;  for  the  first  time  we  have  diseii.s.sivl 
commercial  and  tariff  policies. 

This  means  that  we  have  felt  that  there  is  an  inescapable  movement  toward 
solidarity  which  connects  and  binds  us  together  and  which  forces  us  to  march 
directly  toward  cooperation;  and  that,  gentlemen,  represents  a  great  outlook  for 

flhe  future.  Tpon  this  we  may  also  pn-dicate  that  we  are  to  study  directly  not 
the  superficial  aspects  but  the  causes  of  our  problems.  We  are  going  to  study 
the  causality  of  our  problems  liecause  the  small  countries,  weakened  by  economic 
insiilficiency,  must  not  be  faced  with  the  painful  inconsistency  of  being  auton¬ 
omous  before  the  law  and  overpowered  by  economic  reality.  They  are  capable 
of  increasing  their  populations,  strengthening  their  internal  life,  and  developing 
their  activities,  and  .America  may  then  present  the  grt'at  and  radiant  prospect  of  a 
,  group  of  strong  nations  all  proudly  marching  hand  in  hand  on  the  .same  level 

along  tlu'  highway  of  history. 

We  are  continuing  to  ailvance,  gentlemen,  and  1  ladieve  that  the  delegates  to 
this  assembly,  who  have  come,  some  at  great  sacrifice,  from  distant  lands,  from 
,  tlie  very  ends  of  the  continent,  can  return  satisfied  and  contented,  because  they 

I  leave  behind  them  machinery  already  in  motion,  and  have  e.stablished  an  orien- 

I  tation  toward  the  development  of  a  fundamental  policy  beneficial  to  all. 

! 

I 

I 

I 
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SUMMER  SCHOOLS 
IN  MEXICO  AND  PUERTO  RICO 


From  the  tinx*  of  Prescott  nnd  Bancroft,  interest  in  Spanisli 
culture  has  not  been  confined  to  its  manifestations  in  the  mother 
country,  hut  has  included  the  Spanish  speakinjr  <‘ountries  of  the  New 
World.  The  historian,  the  archaeolofrist,  and  the  student  of  lan- 
siua^e  and  literature  have  found  fertile  fields  for  research  in  the 
Americas,  and  the  results  (tf  their  ])ainstakin^  lalxus  have  delighted 
'renerations  in  the  I’nited  States. 

Since  the  year  11)21  courses  especially  planned  for  K?i{:lish-s|)eakin<r 
|)(*rsons  have  been  offered  in  Me.xico,  Puerto  Rico,  and  several  of 
the  ('entral  .Vmerican  countries,  courses  whose  successful  comple¬ 
tion  has  been  recofrnized  by  many  schools  and  collcfies  in  the  I’nited 
States.  According;  to  the  latest  information  received  at  the  l*an 
American  Union,  two  universities  in  the  Americas  are  offerin*:  such 
courses  durinir  the  summer  of  ll);i4  the  National  University  of 
Mexico  and  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  fourteenth  annual  session  of  the  summer  school  at  the  National 
University  of  Mexico  will  he  held  from  dune  27  to  August  IK,  11)34. 
For  11  ndeifrrad nates  there  are  elementary  and  internu'diate  courses  in 
the  S|)anish  lan<rua<:e  and  f)honetics  and  in  Mexican  history  (in 
Fiifrlish).  For  advanced  under<rraduates  atid  jrraduates  there  are 
courses  in  Spanish  philolofry,  S|)anish  and  laitin  American  literature, 
Mexican  and  Latin  American  history  and  ‘rovernment,  Mexican  and 
S|)anish  arts,  Mexicain  airch8ae«alop:y,  and  the  commercial!  systems  of 
Mexico.  Exclusively  for  ffraiduates  are  the  advanced  courses  in 
Spanish  literature.  In  addition,  French  amd  Portufruese  are  olfera'd, 
business  courses  on  Mexican  law  amd  business  jirocedure  (jriven  in 
Kn^lish)  aire  open  to  adl  students  ri'^airdh'ss  of  acaidemic  status,  and  a 
f<*w  noncredit  «‘«)uises  on  tin*  Aztea*  lain^uaifres,  Mexican  hdklori*,  songs, 
amd  dances,  amd  tin*  .Mexia-am  Ra>va>lutiaui  aira*  ina'hiala*al  in  the  amrria-ii- 
lum.  Tin*  summa'r  sadiaaail  hais  ai  larga*  staiff  aif  aihle  praafa'ssaars;  hesiales 
tlnase  ra'gularly  ta*aia-hing  in  tin*  university,  many  spa*cia lists  are  inviteai 
taa  caaaaperaite  in  the  a'f»ursa*s  fair  faareigna*is.  'J'he  schaaail  is  efliciently 
aargamiza'd,  anal  the  student  is  assista‘d  in  a*very  paassihle  waiy. 

The  value  of  stualy  in  such  ai  schaaaal  alaia's  mat  lie  exclusively  in  the 
aia'aiah'inic  fare  aaffera'al,  a'xa-ellent  thaaugh  it  ha*.  The  students  final 
themselva*s  living  in  ai  city  ra*alaala*nt  aaf  the  |aast  yet  ailive  taa  the  pra*sent 
anal  vitailly  aiwara*  aaf  tha*  futura*.  That  tha*y  maty  ha'iiefit  taa  the  full 
fraaiii  their  surraaunalings,  a*xcui-sia)ns  ara*  aargamiza*al  taa  archaia*aalaagia*al 
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:<ites  and  pttiiits  iiiteifstin*;  for  their  natural  beauty  or  their  history, 
and  typieal  fiestas  j'iven  esjieoialh’  for  tlie  foreign  members  of  the 
si-hool. 

For  «)tliers  interested  in  Mexieo,  its  eulture,  and  its  present  economic 
evolution,  the  ninth  annual  seminar  to  he  held  there  from  duly  10  30, 
1934,  uiuler  the  auspices  of  the  ('ommittee  on  ('ultural  Relations  with 
Latin  America,  will  prove  of  value.  In  its  preliminary  announcement, 
the  committee  says,  “The  seminar  in  Mexico  was  designed  to  make  it 
|)ossible  for  students  and  travelers  with  limited  time  to  get  a  compre¬ 
hensive  insight  into  Mexico  both  as  it  is  and  as  it  intends  to  be.  It 
consists  of  three  weeks  of  lectures,  field  trips,  and  round-table  dis¬ 
cussions  of  Mexico’s  racial,  artistic,  political,  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment.’’  The  sessions  of  the  seminar  are  held  b(»th  in  Mexico  C’ity, 
and  in  nearby  ('uernavaca.  .Vt  their  close  two  optional  conducted 
tri|)s  of  a  week  apiece  will  (uiable  imuubers  to  visit  the  States  of 
Oaxaca  and  Mi(‘hoacan. 

For  those  interested  in  visiting  a  Spanish-speaking  section  of  the 
I’nited  States,  the  coui'ses  at  the  I’niversity  of  Piu'rto  Rico  will  be 
attractive.  The  Department  of  Spanish  Studies  there  has  collabo¬ 
rated  with  the  ('entro  de  Fstudios  Ilistdricos  of  Madrid  and  the 
Sociedad  ('ultural  Espanola  of  Puerto  Rico  in  planning  the  summer 
|)rograms,  so  that  in  the  jiast  students  there  have  been  jirivileged  to 
study  with  distinguished  scholars  from  Spain  and  Spanish  .\merica 
as  weU  as  from  Puerto  Rico.  Although  the  summer  school  catalog 
was  not  to  be  available  until  .Vpril,  the  direct(»r  has  informed  the 
Pan  .\merican  rnion  that  the  elementary  and  intermediate  courses 
will  be  given  as  in  jirevious  years,  and  that  there  will  be  an  increased 
number  of  advanced  courses,  on  Tres  sitfluK  dt  Ihni  Juan,  El  tnsai'o 
contetnpnrdnea,  I'etfZ  (nildds,  La  critiva  Uterarla,  and  ///.shum  dt  la 
llteratura  puertorraiaena,  respectively.  The  exact  dates  for  the 
summer  course  have  imt  yet  been  published,  but  the  term  usually 
consists  of  seven  weeks,  from  the  beginning  of  duly  to  the  middle  of 
.Vugust. 

Further  inforinaition  concerning  these  organizations  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  fr»un  the  Division  of  Intellectual  ('ooperation  aaf  the  Pan 
.\merican  I’nion,  (»r  by  aiddressing  res|»*ctively  the  Sa'cretario  de  la 
Kscmdai  de  N’lU’aino,  Sain  ('osme  71,  Mexico,  D.F.,  Ma*xico;  Sehor 
d.  d.  Osiina,  Dira'ctor  of  the  Summer  School,  I’niversity  aaf  Puerto 
Rico,  Rio  Piedras,  P.R.;  or  the  ('ommittee  on  ('ultural  Ri'hilions  with 
Latin  .Vmerica,  1 12  Hast  I9lh  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


THE  INTER-AMERICAN  HIGHWAY 

NUEVO  LAREDO-PANAMA 

Hy  (iKOHGK  HoWLAM)  (’ox 

THIHTY-TWO  liuiidml  miles  of  lii^liwiiy  const  ruction  conncctin»r 
the  I’niteil  States  with  Panama  ('ity  may  soon  he  ct)m|)lete<l. 
The  plans  and  hopes  of  sev»*n  Latin  American  repuhlics  <lraw  nearer 
fnliillment.  The  United  Stat(*s  Bureau  of  Public  Hoads,  piesentin^  a 
three-year  reconnaissance  survey  hy  American  enpneers  ami  other 
ilata,  rejjorts  the  ctunpletion  of  miles  of  hi<;hway,  and  the 

feasibility  of  completinjr  the  remaining  1,1)00  miles  at  a  cost  of  some 

8o0,000,000. 

To  the  He|)ul)lics  of  Mexico,  (iuatemala,  Honduras,  El  Salvador, 
('osta  Kioa,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama,  the  Bureau’s  report  should  he 
<rood  news.  Once  this  comparatively  small  sum  of  money  had  been 
obtained,  thousatuls  of  unemployed  would  he  put  to  work,  <;eneral 
purchasing  |)ower  would  he  increased,  standards  of  livin»r  bettered, 
and  a  lon<r-needed  hijrhway  for  intercommunication  o|)ened  for  all 
time. 

Today  the  seven  Republics  can  point  oidy  to  (iuatemahi  and 
Mexico  and  to  El  Salvador  and  (iuatemala  as  havin*;  international 
roads  for  frei<rht  and  travel.  The  hi<rhways  and  byways  of  the  other 
four  nations  chielly  connect  the  ca|)itals  with  interior  areas  where 
settlements  are  most  den.se. 

HISTOHY  OF  THK  HICIIWAY 

The  history  of  the  projected  Xuevo  Laredo-Panama  hijjhway, 
nearly  as  lon^  as  the  Lincoln  Hijrhway  crossing  the  United  States, 
begins  in  11)2:L  Then  it  was  that  the  Fifth  International  (’onference 
of  American  States  met  in  Santiairo,  Chile.  There  a  resolution  was 
adopted  statinj;  that  a  conjrress  to  study  motor-hi;j:hway  measures 
should  he  convened  at  a  place  and  on  a  date  to  he  determined  hy  the 
(governing  Board  of  the  Pati  .American  Union.  The  i<lea  of  an  inter- 
American  thorou<;hfare  appead(‘d  to  the  various  dele};ations  at  San- 
tiii^o,  idthou^h  they  realized  that  iin  umhu'takin^  so  prodiifious 
could  not  he  accomplishetl  over  ni>;ht. 

To  further  this  consideration  the  lirst  Pam  .Vim*rican  llijrhway 
Conjrress  met  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  iia  October  192"),  aand  rec- 
ommemh'd  “the  rapid  and  ur»;ent  developimmt  of  continental  hijrhways 
of  the  greatest  possible  elliciency.”  That  meamt  the  construction  of 
naitiaaiiail  lines  to  hi'  later  merfred  into  one  routi'  for  iia  11)2S,  in  lladaaimi, 
28G 
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(^iba,  tlu‘  Sixth  IiHt'nintioiial  ('oiih'ivnc**  of  Aiiu*ricaii  States  adopted 
a  resoluthtii  [daeiiijr  approval  on  the  coiistnietion  »»f  one  liitrhway 
eoniiectin^  the  rnite«l  States  with  all  the  other  repnhlies  of  theeonti- 
neiit,  and  urging  that  ineinher  ( ioverniiKMits  of  tin*  nations  alon<;  the 
route  join  in  making  the  project  a  reality. 

The  then  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  C'oolidjie,  was  in 
hearty  accord  with  the  idea  and  declared  in  a  statement  to  C'onjiress: 
“We  shonld  provide  onr  southern  neijibhors,  if  they  rerpiest  it,  with 
en^ineerinji  advisors  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  hrid^res. 
Private  interests  shonld  h)ok  with  favor  ui)on  all  reasonahle  loans 
sought  hy  these  countries  to  open  main  lines  of  travel.  Such  assist¬ 
ance  should  he  given  especially  to  any  project  for  a  highway  designed 
to  connect  all  countries  on  this  hemisphen*  and  thus  facilitate  inter¬ 
course  and  closer  relations  among  them.” 

What  (’ongress  thought  is  not  necessary  t(t  relate.  It  is  sidlicient 
that  in  HEiO  it  voted  !{>.'»( ),()()()  to  enable  the  S(*cr(*tary  of  State  of  the 
Unit(‘d  States  to  coo|)erate  with  the  several  (lovernments  when  he 
shoidd  have  found  that  any  or  all  of  such  (lovernments  had  initiat(‘d 
a  re(|uest  to  cooperate  in  reconnaissance  surveys. 

Delegates  from  the  Central  American  countries  and  the  Unite<l 
States  decided  to  seize  the  ojxportunity  afforded  by  their  homeward 
journey  from  the  Second  Pan  American  Highway  ('ongress  held  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  192t)  to  meet  in  Panama  in  the  Inter-American 
Highway  ('onference.  Here  it  was  voted  to  organize  the  Inter- 
American  Highway  ('ommission  formed  of  representatives  of  the 
above-mentioned  Republics,  and  to  give  ti  corresponding  designation 
to  the  section  of  the  Pan  American  Highway  from  Nuevo  Laredo  to 
Panama,  already  well  advanced.  An  oflice  was  set  up  in  Panama  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  government  there,  which  also  appropriated 
.'t>2(),()()0  to  be  used  in  carrying  out  the  |)lans  of  the  ('«>mmission. 

Making  use  of  the  authority  granted  by  the  United  States  ('ongress 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  coop(*rate  with  the  I.atin  American 
rej)uhlics  for  reconnaissance  surveys,  (luatemala,  Honduras,  ('osta 
Rica,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama  asked  for  assistance.  El  Salvador  did 
not  file  a  rexiuest,  for  ade({uate  roads  had  already  been  constructed 
along  the  general  route  pro])osed  for  the  highway.  Mexico,  also,  did 
n<»t  seek  assistance,  sinc(*  more  than  half  of  the  suggest(*d  route  had 
either  been  comj)let»*d  or  was  nearing  completion  and,  further,  recon¬ 
naissance  surveys  had  already  been  nnuh*  of  oth(*r  routes  through  the 
rest  of  Mexican  territory. 

.Ml  that  r<*mained  to  be  done  was  to  g<*t  started.  ('onse(piently, 
on  July  1,  IhJO,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Washington,  aiftei 
Ix'ing  r<*rpiested  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Unit«*d  States  to 
jirrange  fora  r<*connaissance  survey  in('entrad  .\mericai  aiml  Ihinanaaa, 
assigneal  t<a  the  job  thn*(‘  .Vnu'iicain  eiagiiu'ers,  who  wen*  c<anm*cted 
with  the  office  in  Paiaaima  ('ity. 


MONTKKKKY,  MKXK'O. 


)ii  Itie  liilfr-Aiiierknu  llitiliway,  200  miles  south  of  Laredo,  lies  the  city  of  Monterrey,  > 
some  of  its  olil  colotiiat  charm  notwithstandint!  modern  industrial  development 


TK.m  ritiAi.i'A,  iittxni  KAS. 

The  present  autotnohile  roail  from  the  Honduran  caiiital  to  the  Paciflc  |K>rt  of  .''an  lx>renzo  will  he 
interserte<l  by  the  Inter-American  lliKhway. 
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lUillXiK  <IVKK  TIIK  CIIOCOVOS  KIVKK, 
(il  ATKM  Al-A. 

In  (iiiHifiiialii  as clseu here  inany  i‘\istiin!  roads  uill  la- 
iricoriHiraltal  in  the  inlfrnational  liit’liuay. 


So  iiiiiWitioiis  iiii  uii(l(M'(akin^ 
n‘(|uiml  l>oth  the  liijrliest  skill 
aiiul  tlio  utmost  patience.  It 
n‘<|uire(l  a  vast  amount  of  per¬ 
severance  as  well.  I)urin«r  the 
three  yeais  that  followed  the 
Western  Hemisphere  {lave 
thoughtful  attention  to  the 
American  engineers  and  their 
assistants  as  they  imnlc  their 
way  through  Oanama,  ('osta 
Kica,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and 
(iiiatemala,  a  distance  totaling 
1,400  miles,  since  it  did  not 
include  some  200  miles  in  El 
Salvador,  the  more  than  SOO 
miles  of  completed  hifrhway  in 
Mexico,  nor  the  several  hun¬ 
dred  miles  already  surveyed  in 
the  latter  Kepuhlic. 

There  are  hi^h  lights,  both 
informative  and  interesting!,  in 
this  remarkable  enjrineerin*! 
achievement.  Although  the 
most  promisin*!  route  throufrh 
C'entral  America  to  Panama 
appeared  to  lie  aloii}!  the  Pacific 
coast,  a  broad  survey  of  the 
entire  terrain  was  nevertheless 
made  and  maps,  photographs, 
former  surveys,  and  meteoro¬ 
logical  data  consulted.  After 
conferences  l)etween  engineers 
and  laymen  the  route  chosen 
was,  with  certain  possible  later 
minor  chancres,  as  shown  on  the 
maj)  on  pajre  2S7.  This  route 
will  make  the  greatest  possible 
use  of  existing!  roads. 


In  Panama  the  ('entral  Hijiliway  to  El  Volcan  was  used.  Thence 
a  recunnoitered  line,  r(‘achin^  at  <'ertain  points  an  elevation  of  4,200 
feet,  was  carried  on  through  to  the  ('osta  Rican  frontier  near  IJanos 
de  ( 'anas  (iordas. 


KOAI)  SI  I<KA('I\<i  IN  SAX  SAI.\  ADOK 

A  iiiKliir  liiiihuii.v  which  ciiiinwis  Ihc  CHpital  nf  K1  SnlviiiUir  w  ith  the  ncit:hhcrin)!  rc|iiihlic  of  ( iiialciiiiila 
will  la*  iiicliKlfil  in  lht>  Inicr-Ainrrican  hiiihway. 
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Tin*  liiK'  sui  v(*v«*(l  in  ('«»stii  Kica  was  tin-  l<»nj;i‘sl  in  (In*  six  nations. 
Tin*  report  shows  (hat  several  eoinses  were  studied  and  the  route 
eventually  located  alon^  the  I’acific  coast  otdy  after  e.xhaiistive  infor¬ 
mation  had  been  obtained.  This  nanlwe.y  will  reach  an  elevation  of 
approximately  7, Odd  feet  at  K1  dardin,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  jirazinj; 
reirion. 

In  Nicaragua  the  survey  was  determined  by  the  line  taken  throufjh 
f’osta  Kica.  Hence  the  route  became  confined  between  tbe  lakes  and 
the  city  «)f  Manajrua  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  made  use  of  wagon 
roads  connecting  with  Las  Canoas. 

The  e.xisting  wagon  roads  in  Honduras,  the  route  already  selected 
in  Nicaragua,  and  El  Salvador’s  position  along  the  Pacific  all  helped 
to  fix  the  route  through  Honduras,  one  pur|)ose  being  to  tie  tbe  three 
Kepublics  together  by  a  nearly  straight  line.  Of  especial  importance 
in  the  choice  was  the  intersection  with  tfie  road  between  the  capital, 
'Pegucigalpa,  and  the  port  of  San  Lorenzo  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  (luatemala  the  survey  first  examined  a  route  along  the  Pacific 
shoie.  The  line  was,  however,  abandoned  for  a  higher,  more  inland 
way  travei-sing  a  ])ictures(pie  region  already  opened  by  wagon  nauls. 
The  i)resent  main  highway  from  El  Salvador  to  (lUatemala  ('ity,  and 
from  there  on  many  miles  in  the  direction  of  Mexico,  was  used. 
The  Mexican  border  was  readied  at  or  near  Malacatan  and  the 
Suchiate  Kiver. 

Mexico,  as  stated,  reipiired  no  survey.  Here  the  Panamanian  and 
C'entral  American  construction  will  join  the  Mexican  national  system 
of  highways  running  generally  northw  ard  through  Aurora,  Tehuante¬ 
pec,  Oaxaca,  Puebla,  Mexico  City,  dacala,  and  Monterrey,  and  termi¬ 
nating  at  Nuevo  Laredo  on  the  I’nited  States  frontier. 

TECHNICAL  DATA 

Technical  data  are  generally  dry  reading.  However,  certain 
information  provided  by  the  engineers  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
is  readily  understandable.  Tbe  report  discloses  that  a  fi.xed  stand¬ 
ard  of  width  and  of  other  specifications  was  found  to  be  advisable  in 
the  final  building  of  the  highway.  Where  new  construction  becomes 
necessary  estimates  are  to  be  based  on  a  road  graded  28  leet  wide 
and  surfac(*d  18  feet.  A  maximum  grade  of  seven  percent  is  advo¬ 
cated  except  w  here  tbe  present  graile  of  steeper  roads  has  been  found 
satisfactory,  ('urves  will  be  restricted  to  124  feet.  The  road  will 
have  to  wind  in  many  instances  to  get  around  deep  ravines  and  climb 
hills  and  mountains. 

The  engineers  call  for  a  graded  highway  with  all  structures  com¬ 
plete.  lA>cal  materials  will  provide  the  surfacing,  varying  as  needed 
between  selected  material  from  e.xcavation,  gravel,  and  waterbound 


A  I.IVKSTOCK  FARM  IN  ('OSTA  KU'A. 


The  Costa  Kieaii  seclion  of  the  Inler-Aiiieriean  Hiithwiiy  will  pass  through  a  rich  tiraziii):  ilislriel  in  Itie 

vicinity  of  K1  Jurdin. 


I 


INK  I'.W  A.\l  Kl:l«'.\N  rXH»N 


2‘)4 

iiiiiciMliiiii.  A  ino(l(‘i‘ii  siirfii(*(‘  on  (‘:u-li  iiiitioiiiil  s(*ction  of  idiolway  is 
iid vised.  The  lii<rh\V!iy  will  he  as  pliysieally  perfect  as  en<;ineerin<r 
enteri)nse  can  make  it.  The  best  eonstruetion  is  essential.  More  than 
half  the  population  of  I’anaina  and  the  Central  American  Repub¬ 
lics  reside  in  sections  the  hi«rhway  is  to  traverse.  A  froneral  drift 
toward  the  thoroufrhfare  is  expected.  Also,  there  is  a  <r<‘nerally  well- 
founded  anticipation  that  considerable  diversification  of  ero|)s  will  be 
started  alonjr  the  route.  Today  the  Ke|)ublies  depend  |)riniarily  upon 
eolfee  a!ul  bananas,  although  cacao,  supir,  chicle,  jrold,  and  silver  are 
also  exported.  Added  products  will  make  for  the  economic  well-beinjr 
of  the  entire  area. 

niOHW.^^Y  PO.SSIBtl.lTIKS 

Potential  mining  development  has  not  been  (tveiiooked.  (lold  ami 
silver  mines  have  been  worked  since  before  the  discovery  of  America. 
Other  minerals  are  believed  to  abound.  A  modern  highway  will  help 
])rovide  the  transportation  facilities  now  lackinj;.  This  applies  likewise 
to  areas  of  valuable  hardwood. 

Lastly,  the  far-reachiiif:  effect  of  possible  tourist  travel  must  not  be 
minimized.  The  hijrliway,  e(pu|>|>ed  with  facilities  essential  for  motor 
traflie,  will  prove  increasinjrly  attractive  for  automobile  travel,  also 
for  freijrht.  \  motor  hijrhway  skillfully  constructed,  solidly  maea<l- 
amized,  conveniently  wide,  and  entirely  safe,  wandering  across  low¬ 
lands  and  elind>in^  the  sides  (»f  mountains  through  entraman^  tropical 
and  subtropical  scenery,  could  hardly  prove  other  than  a  ma>rnet  to  all 
motorists,  especially  when  it  passes  through  eharminjr  cities  still  pre- 
siM  vinj:  much  of  the  Spanish-etdonial  atmosplu'ie.  When  the  hijxhway 
is  finished  from  the  I’nited  States  bonier  to  Panama,  or  later  when  it 
jroes  (*n  down  thronsrh  South  America  and  over  or  under  the  Andes 
to  Huenos  Aires,  the  cost  of  construction  will  be  no  measure  of  its 
influence  upon  social,  economic,  and  international  relations. 


MEXICO’S  SIX-YEAR  PLAN 


By  (Irii.i.KUMo  A.  Sriu) 

EiliUtriiil  Division,  Don  Ainrricini  I'tiion 

TIIK  fiir-irjicliiii':  profimin  of  socinl  ('xpt'rinuMit  «‘nil)o»lit‘(l  in  the 
six-yoiir  |)liin  adopted  by  the  National  Revolutionary  Party  of 
Mexieo  to  ‘ruide  Governmental  activities  durin<r  tlie  1934  40  presi¬ 
dential  term  is  raj)idly  heinj;  put  into  effect  tlirouGh  oonGressional 
and  executive  action.  Shortly  after  the  convention  which  met  at 
(^ueretaro  from  Decemher  3  0,  1933,  had  a|)proved  the  plan,'  Presi¬ 
dent  Kodn'jruez  |)roposed  an  amendnuuit  to  article  27  of  the  Mexican 
('onstitution  which  was  promptly  api)roved,  opening  the  way  for  the 
simplification  and  coordination  (»f  the  c«)mplicated  and  sometimes 
contradictory  procedure  and  aGcncies  instituted  to  carry  out  the 
ajrrarian  reform  proGram.-  Ratification  hv  the  r(‘(iuisite  majority 
of  the  29  Stat(‘s  was  obtained  3  days  after  the  amendment  was 
introduced  in  C'oiiGress.-'  This  si)irit  of  coojjeration  between  the 
l*resi(h*nt  and  the  national  and  State  IcGislatures  was  also  evident  in 
the  measures  which  folh)\\ed  this  first  stej)  in  makiiiG  the  plan  effective. 
(’onGress  hastened  the  rcGulation  and  control  of  industry  not  only 
by  authori/iiiG  the  Kxecutive  to  create  a  federal  commission  to  or- 
■ranize  and  direef  a  national  electric  power  system  and  to  form  a 
company  f(*r  controllinG  the  internal  market  for  ;)eti<tleum  and  its 
byproducts  hut,  more  important  yet,  by  GrantiiiG  the  President 
extraordinary  i)owei‘s  to  promulGate  laws  or  amend  existiiiG  IcGisla- 
ti«*n  on  a  wide  variety  of  matters.  The  President  may  make  use  of 
these  |)owers  until  AuGust  31,  1934,  and  it  is  expected  that  throuGh 
Kxecutive  decrees  the  bases  <if  the  |)lan  will  have  been  well  laid  when 
the  new  administration  takes  office  after  the  elections  next  duly. 
.VlthouGh  the  National  Revolutionary  Party  expresses  its  belief  in  a 
plantied  international  economy,  it  believes  that  Mexico,  in  view  of  the 
present  tendency  towards  economic  nationalism  in  other  countries, 
is  ohliGod  to  adopt  a  similar  |)olicy  which,  however,  shall  avoid 
isolation  and  shall  permit  participation  in  international  economic 
aGreoments. 

With  respect  to  the  aGraiian  reform  pr«>Giam  the  six-year  plan 
|)roposes  to  s|)eed  up  the  distrihuti(Ui  of  land  amoiiL'  the  small  farmers 
by  increasiiiG  the  pers*)nnel  in  chai’Ge  of  the  work,  simplifyiiiG  the 
pr(»cedure  to  the  utmost,  makiiiG  permanent  all  provisional  land 

‘  /•’/  hWuimiinthi,  iMnnUTT.  |»|i  II.'»T  1171 

*  .\rii(-U‘  .^7  as  aiiH'iMlnl  apiKNir'c  in  lht‘  Itiur'm  Ofn  iut,  .latiu:ir>  In.  in:U 
/•,7  I  'uirtrmt,  NLAiiti.  1 
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irratifs,  and  pliiiiiiiatii),<;  tlio  loiral  (liffi<'ulti('s  which  prc'vciil  cci-taiM 
|>opulation  "roups  from  onjoyiii^  the  IxMicfits  of  th<*  a"rariaii  laws. 
In  addition  to  the  distrihiition  of  commimal  lands,  special  emphasis 
will  he  placed  on  the  division  of  lar"e  private  estates,  the  redistrihii- 
tion  of  the  rural  population,  and  the  colonization  of  the  interior  hy 
Mexican  citizens.  Larjre  estates  l)elon"in"  to  the  I'ederal  and  State 
Ciovernments  will  he  subject  to  communal  land  "rants  or  to  division 
in  parcels  amon^  small  farmers,  and  the  laws  which  permit  the  (lov- 
ernment  to  turn  over  to  farmers  lands  not  cultivatt'd  by  their  owners 
will  be  strictly  enforced.* 

To  accelerate  the  distributioTi  of  land,  the  annual  l'e<leral  iippro- 
priation  for  this  work  has  been  increased  from  1,S0(),()00  pes<ts  to 
4,()()(),0()0  pesos,  and  the  le"al  process  "leatly  simplili(>d  by  the 
amendment  of  article  27  which  sets  up  an  agricultural  department, 
directly  under  the  Executive,  in  charge  of  enforciii"  the  agrarian 
laws.®  Further  steps  aloii"  this  line  are  to  be  taken  by  the  Fresident, 
who  has  been  authorized  by  ('on"ress  to  add  to,  amend,  and  j)ro- 
mul"ate  laws  on  agrarian  matters  in  »»rder  to  unify  existiii"  le"isla- 
tion  ®  and  to  promulpite  new  laws  or  amend  those  existiii"  on  na¬ 
tional  lands,  unused  jniblic  lands  and  others,  irrigation,  colonization 
and  forestry." 

Farmers  are  not  only  to  be  "iven  land  but  tau"ht  how  to  use  it  and 
supplied  with  the  means  of  obtainiii"  credit.  Institutes,  laboratories, 
and  experimental  farms  are  to  be  established  in  order  to  make  a 
scientific  survey  of  the  ajrricultural  possibilities  of  the  nation.  The 
organization  of  the  farmers  into  coo|)erative  associations  is  to  be 
fostered  so  as  to  make  possible  improvements  in  the  methods  of  culti¬ 
vation  by  means  such  as  the  use  of  agricultural  machinery,  and  the 
common  utilization  of  such  facilities  as  processing  plants,  warehouses, 
packing  plants,  means  of  transportation,  an  insurance  system,  and 
marketing  organizations.  These  associations  are  to  serve  also  as  the 
channels  for  the  distribution  of  credit,  which  the  plan  proposes  to 
ex|)an<l  by  having  the  (lovernment  furnish  the  agriiailtural  credit  sys¬ 
tem  with  .")(), t)t)t),II(l(t  pesos,  2(),tMMI,(t(H)  of  whii'h  are  to  be  |irovidcd 
•luring 

•Vlready  Fresident  Ko<lngU(*z  through  the  ext raonlinarv  jiowers  in 
financial  mattei-s  granted  to  him  by  ('ongress,  has  issu(*d  a  law  ''  which 
reorganizes  the  agricultural  credit  system  of  the  country  in  accordance 
with  the  experience  gained  through  the  application  of  the  previous 
agrarian  credit  laws  of  192()  and  1931.  At  the  head  of  the  system  is 

•  El  L’nireriml,  January  23,  IH31.  The  final  of  the  whole  plan  npiiears  in  El  S'annnal,  .Mexiro, 
n.F..  Kehruary  22,  1«3I. 

5  Pinrio  Otirinl,  January  17,  IKU. 

‘  Pinrio  Oticiiil,  January  12,  1(«4. 

•  Pinrio  OficinI,  January  H,  l!W4. 

•  Agrarian  Cre'lit  Law,  Pinrio  Pficinl,  Keliruar>  !•,  I'.Wf 
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the  National  Ajrricultural  Credit  Bank,  followed  by  recrional  banks, 
local  agricultural  credit  societies,  unions  of  local  societies,  auxiliary 
and  associate  institutions,  and  the  so-called  societies  of  collective 
afjricultural  interest;  i.e.,  temporary  associations  orjianized  to  carry 
out  particular  projects  of  benefit  to  the  conimunity  as  a  whole.  The 
experience  of  the  National  Ajrricultural  Credit  Bank  from  1920  to 
1930  was  that  small  farmers  afbliated  with  local  societies  were  its 
best  customers  and  that,  on  the  other  band,  lai^e  farmers  were  not 
willinfr  to  form  cooperatives  of  the  sort  envisioned  by  the  provisions 
for  the  creation  of  regional  credit  societies  according  to  the  1920  law. 
The  conclusions  derived  from  tlu*se  experiences  were  carried  to  an 
extreme  in  the  1931  law,  which  forbade  the  bank  to  deal  with  indi¬ 
viduals  and  restricted  its  operations  to  small  birmers  and  communal 
bindbolders  who  were  willing  to  be  jointly  and  unlimitedly  responsible 
for  the  loans  made  to  their  associations.  Because  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  man}'  farmers  of  some  means  who  do  not  want  to  accept 
joint  and  unlimited  responsibility,  as  well  as  many  small  farmers 
located  in  zones  of  large  and  medium  sized  estates  where  it  is  physi¬ 
cally  impossible  to  form  associations,  these  restrictions  have  been  done 
away  with  in  the  new  law.  Members  of  associations  of  communal 
landholders  will  continue  to  be  jointly  and  unlimitedly  liable  but  those 
associations  formed  by  small  ami  middle  farmei-s  may  limit  their 
liability  according  to  their  resources.  The  bank  may  again  make 
loans  to  individuals,  but  only  to  small  and  middle  farmers,  in  amounts 
not  to  exceed  25,000  jiesos  and  with  higher  interest  rates,  shorter 
terms,  and  greater  inspection  costs  than  for  the  farmer  who  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  cooperative.  The  law  thus  emphasizes  the  associative  charac¬ 
ter  which  agricultural  credit  should  have.  The  local  cooperative 
associations  are  to  be  the  basic  units  of  the  agricultural  credit  system. 
Above  them  are  the  unions  formed  by  local  societies  in  the  vari»>us 
zones.  Since  local  societies  must  reach  an  advanced  state  of  develop¬ 
ment  before  they  can  unite,  regional  banks  are  to  take  their  place  in 
the  meantime.  In  view  of  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  of  middle  and  large 
farmers  to  form  cooperatives,  the  regional  agricultural  credit  societies 
have  been  done  away  with,  but  in  recognition  of  the  need  for  tem¬ 
porary  association  and  credit  to  carry  out  certain  agricultural  projects 
a  type  of  association  new  to  the  Mexican  agricultural  credit  system 
has  been  created;  a  society  of  collective  agricultural  interest  to  be 
dissolved  when  the  particular  project  for  which  it  was  organized  has 
been  completed  and  the  loans  secured  for  it  amortized.® 

Since  irrigation  is  considered  a  necessary  complement  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  promotion  policy  the  plan  provides  for  the  expenditure  by  the 
Federal  (iovernment  of  50,000,000  pesos  for  the  maintenance  of  three 
national  irrigation  systems  already  finished,  the  completion  of  seven  new 

•  Kt  Vnirmat,  Februar.v  7.  1»34. 
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ones  under  way,  and  the  construction  of  six  others  with  tlie  under¬ 
standing  that  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  irrigated  lands  shall  be  turned 
over  to  the  agricultural  credit  banks  in  the  regions  concerned.  Since 
a  great  deal  of  the  land  in  Mexico  is  good  only  for  pastures,  the  plan 
provides  various  measures  for  the  improvement  of  cattle  breeds  and 
the  promotion  of  stockniising  in  general.  The  plan  also  includes  a 
com|)rehensive  |)rogram  for  the  conservation  of  forests  and  for  re¬ 
forestation,  under  an  autonomous  forestry  department. 

With  regard  to  labor,  the  aim  is  to  raise  wages  and  increase  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  great  mass  of  workers.  To  this  end  the 
complete  realization  of  the  principles  contained  in  articles  27  and  123 
of  the  Mexican  Constitution  is  deemed  essential,  especially  those 
principles  which,  like  the  minimum  wage,  have  recently  been  the 
object  of  consideration  by  the  Federal  Government. The  plan 
emphasizes  the  need  for  the  unionization  of  workers  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  collective  bargaining  and  jirovides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  social  insurance  to  cover  risks  not  included  in  the  Federal 
Labor  Law.  In  addition  to  the  cheap  and  hygienic  living  rpiarters 
which  employers  must  provide  for  workers  in  accordance  with  the 
labor  law,  the  State  is  to  offer  laborers  facilities  to  rent  or  purchase 
adequate  homes.  The  Government  will  regulate  and  aid  employ¬ 
ment  agencies  and  labor  e.xchanges,  coordinating  them  with  the 
institutes  for  professional  guidance  and  research  on  the  status  of 
workers  which  it  is  to  establish.  During  1934  there  is  to  be  a 
revision  of  the  system  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  boards  and 
labor  tribunals  and  a  reorganization  of  the  system  of  inspection  of 
labor  unions.  A  complete  revision  of  the  Federal  Labor  Law  will 
be  made  later  and  a  social  research  institute  established. 

Under  present  conditions  it  is  believed  necessary  that  the  State 
shall  act  to  coordinate  the  interests  of  manufacturers,  merchants, 
and  consumers.  Various  means  are  suggested  for  reducing  malad¬ 
justment  of  production,  distribution,  and  consumption. 

All  possible  legal  means  will  be  employed  to  nationalize  sub-soil 
resources  and  to  create  national  reserve  zones.  The  exploitation  of 
natural  resources  is  to  be  regulated  and  the  participation  of  Mexican 
companies  in  the  mining  and  petroleum  industries  fostered.  The 
present  method  of  making  petroleum  concessions  is  to  be  modified. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  lower  the  price  of  electric  power.  With 
regard  to  foreign  trade,  the  plan  provides  for  aid  to  the  exportation 
of  those  commodities  which  can  he  produced  advantageously,  and 
discourages  the  importation  of  products  competing  with  national 

'•  .\n  intensive  campaign  has  tieen  waged  by  the  Evetutive  to  secure  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  wage 
throughout  the  Republic.  .\s  a  result  a  minimum  wage  tor  the  Fe<ieral  District  was  fixed  on  December 
29, 19;t3.  This  is  P.M)  iiesos  for  city  w  orkers  and  1  iieso  for  field  hands  whose  cost  of  living  is  reduced  by  the 
tact  that  they  also  receive  lo<lging,  land  for  cultivation,  etc.,  from  their  employers.  It  is  understood  that 
this  tninimum  .scale  has  been  generally  accepted  throughout  the  Keimhlic.  Itiario  Ofidal,  January  5.  1934< 
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industries  wliich  are  renderin<r  satisfactory  services  witliout  bein"  a 
burden  to  the  State.  Imports  will  be  made  directly  from  the  pro- 
ducinfr  countries  to  eliminate  intermediaries. 

Part  of  this  program  is  alreadj’  being  put  into  effect.  President 
Kodrlguez  has  been  authorized  by  Congress  "  to  establish  a  govern¬ 
ment-controlled  company  capable  of  regulating  the  internal  market 
for  ])etroleum  and  its  byproducts,  of  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
country  in  general  and  of  the  Government  and  the  National  Railways 
of  Mexico  in  particular,  of  training  Mexicans  in  petroleum  technol¬ 
ogy,  and  of  promoting  the  investment  of  Mexican  capital  in  the 
petroleum  industry.  The  company  which  will  eventually  produce, 
refine,  and  market  is  to  be  capitalized  at  2(),000,0()()  pesos.  Fifty 
percent  of  the  stock  will  be  subscribed  and  paid  for  by  the  Government 
in  the  form  of  concessions  to  the  company,  and  the  remainder  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  subscribed  by  private  Me.xican  capital.  According  to 
the  law  shares  cannot  be  acipiired  by  foreigners.  The  company  has 
been  organized  under  the  name  Petroleos  de  Mexico,  S.A.  (Petromex). 
The  assets  of  the  Administrative  Control  of  National  Petroleum, 
valued  at  about  2,000,()()()  pesos,  have  been  transferred  to  it.  The 
remaining  8,000,000  pesos  which  the  (Jovernment  is  to  subscribe  will 
be  paid  by  concessions  of  petroleum  lands  in  the  national  reserves,  the 
area  of  which  is  estimated  at  about  10,000,000  hectares.  According 
to  a  statement  of  the  Ministry  of  National  Economy,  which  ai)peared 
in  the  March  .5,  19.34,  issue  of  El  ('nirerml,  Petromex  will  have 
about  6,000  barrels  of  petroleum  daily  to  begin  operations,  1,.')00 
barrels  from  the  wells  of  the  Administrative  Control  and  4,500  barrels 
which  it  can  purchase  from  independent  producers.  By  drilling  wells 
in  the  national  reserves  the  company  is  expected  to  double  its  daily 
output  within  two  years  and  be  able  to  supply  40  percent  of  the 
national  petroleum  consumption.  The  National  Railways  of  Me.xico 
alone  are  estimated  to  consume  about  12,000  barrels  of  petroleum 
daily.  It  is  said  that  the  plant  at  Tampico  transferred  from  the 
Administrative  Control  to  Petromex  can  refine  1,.500  barrels  daily 
and  that  its  capacity  can  be  doubled  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  operations  it  may  be  able  to  refine  3,000  barrels,  producing 
4.50  barrels  of  gasoline  daily. 

Further  regulatory  measures  of  the  extractive  industries  are 
expected  to  be  issued,  since  the  President  has  also  been  authorized  to 
amend  the  petroleum  law  of  December  26,  1925  and  the  mining  law 
of  August  2,  1930.*- 

The  electric  power  industry  is  also  to  be  controled.  The  President 
has  been  authorized  to  form  a  Federal  Electric  Commission,  com¬ 
posed  of  six  members,  two  of  whom  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 


»  IMario  Oficiat,  January  2K.  ItCU. 
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Executive,  three  by  tlie  consumers  and  one  by  the  State  Governments, 
to  endeavor  to  establish  and  manage  a  national  system  for  the 
generation,  transmission,  and  distribution  of  electric  power  at  the  | 

lowest  jiossible  rates.  This  sj'stem  wilt  be  composed  of  semi-official 
companies  and  consumers’  cooperatives.  Other  companies  holding 
concessions  will  be  strictly  regulated. 

To  facilitate  export  trade  a  commission  to  draft  the  specifications 
and  standards  for  agricultural  and  industrial  products  is  being  or-  . 

ganized  by  the  Ministry  of  National  Economy.'*  Among  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  granted  by  Congress  to  the  Executive  in  matters 
related  to  commerce  are  those  authorizing  him  to  decree  a  new  com-  I 

mercial  code  and  special  laws  governing  commerce  and  mercantile  | 

procedure.'^  He  has  also  been  authorized  to  issue  a  new  organic 
law  regulating  Article  28  of  the  C’onstitution  governing  monopolies.*® 

The  six-year  plan  also  includes  an  elaborate  program  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  highways  and  railroads.  The  Federal  Government  is  to 
complete  this  year  the  road  from  Laredo  to  Mexico  City,  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  Acajudco  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  to  construct,  within  the 
six  years,  another  trunk  highway  from  Sonora  to  Chiapas,  that  is, 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Guatemalan  border.  I^ocal  roads 
connecting  with  these  trunk  highways  or  with  the  railroads  are  to  be 
built  by  the  States  with  the  help  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
will  give  State  governments  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  which  they 
spend  in  highway  building  provided  they  devote  the  whole  of  their 
share  of  the  gasoline  tax  to  this  purpose.  A  Presidential  decree  issued 
on  February  8  authorizes  the  Ministry  of  Finance  to  contract  an 
internal  loan  of  20,000,000  pesos,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Laredo-Me.xico  City  highway  and  for  the  construction 
of  such  other  roads  as  the  Executive  may  determine.*^  The  placing 
of  these  highway  bonds  has  already  been  arranged  with  several 
Mexican  banking  institutions.  A  total  of  60,000,000  pesos  will  be 
spent  during  the  six-year  period  in  the  construction  of  four  railway 
lines  opening  up  regions  now  isolated;  one  from  Ejutla,  Oaxaca,  to 
a  Pacific  seaport,  another  from  Uruapan,  Michoacan,  to  a  point  on 
the  river  Balsas,  with  a  possible  extension  toward  the  Pacific,  a  third 
from  Santa  Lucrecia,  Vera  Cruz,  to  Campeche,  capital  of  the  State 
of  the  same  name,  and  a  fourth  from  Mazathin  to  Durango. 

To  promote  the  development  of  aviation  by  private  conqianies  the 
Government  will  grant  them  subsidies  in  amounts  ecpiivalent  to  all 

>•  Diarin  Ofieia/,  January  4.  1104. 

Oiario  Oficint,  January  ‘JO.  19:14 

la,  I’nlil  this  law  is  enavteil  anil  in  onier  to  lower  the  prices  for  meilieinal  priHlucts,  which  were 
consiilereil  excessive,  the  Executive  issueii  on  February  9.  1934  a  decree  amending  the  monopolies  law  o( 

Augu.st  IS.  1931,  including  meilicines  of  all  clas.ses  among  the  articles  considered  as  necessities,  and  em¬ 
powering  the  Ministry  of  National  Economy  to  fix  the  maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  medicinal 
proilucts  when  market  conditions  make  it  necesssiry. 

>■  Diarin  Oflcial,  Kehruary  l‘J.  19:14. 
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taxes  paid  on  the  gasoline  consumed  by  their  jilanes  during  the  first 
year,  75  percent  of  the  tax  during  the  second,  50  percent  during  the 
third,  and  25  percent  during  the  fourth.  C'ivil  aviation  schools  and 
factories  for  the  construction  of  airplanes  and  motoi-s  will  also  be 
subsidized.  The  Federal  (loverninent  is  to  construct  the  necessary 
border  airports  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  State  governments 
will  build  all  those  needed  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  merchant  marine  is  also  to  be  fostered  by  the  purchase 
of  vessels  and  by  port  improvements. 

With  regard  to  migration,  the  plan  encourages  the  immigration  of 
aliens  of  Latin  American  origin,  trained  farmers  and  technicians; 
restricts  emigration  of  Me.xican  laborers;  fosters  the  repatriation  of 
Mexican  emigrants,  especially  those  now  in  the  United  States,  and 
advocates  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  will  allow  the  government 
to  transfer  peo|)le  from  over-populated  regions  or  those  in  which 
there  is  not  suflicient  employment  to  zones  offering  better  ojipor- 
tunities.  A  National  Bureau  of  Migratory  Movements  is  to  be 
established  to  supervise  this  work. 

In  the  field  of  public  finance,  the  limits  of  the  taxation  powers  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  municipal  governments  are  to  be  clearly  defined 
in  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  internal  Aa^barriers  and  the 
sale  tax  eliminated,  and  direct  taxes  are  to- predominate  over  indirect. 
The  inheritance  tax  is  to  be  used  to  prevent  the  undue  accumulation 
of  wealth  through  the  perpetuation  of  great  fortunes.  The  plan  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  modification  of  the  income  tax  so  that  it  will  he  heaviest 
on  income  derived  from  capital  alone,  less  heavy  on  that  derived 
from  capital  and  labor,  and  lightest  on  income  derived  from  labor 
alone.  This  principle  was  incorporated  in  the  decree  issued  by 
President  Rodriguez  on  December  29,  1933,  which  contained  impor¬ 
tant  modifications  to  the  income  tax  law  then  in  force. In  placing 
import  duties  on  foreign  goods  similar  to  those  manufactured  in 
Mexico,  care  will  be  taken  not  to  protect  industries  which  cannot 
meet  foreign  competition  unless  given  e.xcessive  protection  through 
a  tariff  policy  based  on  an  erroneous  conception  of  nationalism. 

Although  the  Mexican  si.\-year  plan  is  primarily  economic,  it  does 
not  neglect  public  health  and  education.  Appropriations  for  public 
health  in  the  Federal  budget  ranged  from  1.93  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  expenditures  in  192(5  to  3.03  percent  in  1933,  the  money 
being  spent  mostly  in  services  in  Mexico  C'ity.  Between  1934  and 
1939  the  proportion  of  the  Federal  expenditures  devoted  to  public 
health  will  be  increased  gradually  from  3.40  percent  this  year  to 
5.50  percent  in  1939.  The  increase  over  the  1933  appropriation  is 
to  be  devoted  e.xclusively  to  public-health  services  in  the  inO'rior  of 
the  country. 


IHario  Oficial,  I>ecciiilier  30,  1933. 
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At  least  15  poiTont  of  the  total  Federal  expenditures  will  be 
devoted  to  education  during  1934,  this  proportion  to  be  gradually 
increased  to  20  percent  in  1939.  Sjiecial  attention  will  be  paid  to 
rural  and  primary  education.  The  number  of  rural  schools  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Federal  (lovernment  is  to  be  increased  by  1,000  during 
1934,  by  2,000  during  each  of  the  next  four  years,  and  by  3,000  in 
1939.  The  plan  emphasizes  technical  training  for  workers  as  against 
university  training  for  the  preparation  of  lawyei-s,  doctors,  and  other 
|)rofessional  men.  The  exercise  of  professions  is  to  be  regulated 
through  laws  based  on  Article  4  of  the  Constitution.  Article  3  of 
the  Constitution  is  to  be  modified  so  that  primary  and  secondary 
education  will  be  given  only  in  schools  supimrted  by  the  (Jovernment 
or  those  directly  under  its  control  and  supervision;  in  either  case 
educaition  shall  be  not  only  lay  but  based  on  the  socialist  doctrines 
upheld  by  the  Me.xican  Kevolution. 


PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  NOTES 

THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 


Conference  resolution  ft. —  Stops  wore  taken  by  tlie  Govornin"  Board 
of  the  Pan  Ainorioan  Union  at  the  session  held  February  21,  1934,  to 
"ive  effect  to  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Seventh  Pan  American 
Conference  which  met  at  Montevideo  in  December  last,  particularly 
those  resolutions  entrustin<r  s])eeific  functions  to  the  Pan  American 
Union.  The  Director  General  of  the  Union,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Board  a  report  summarizini;  the  results  of  the  Monte¬ 
video  C'onference.  The  lioard  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  appoint- 
iiifr  special  committees  to  consider  the  action  to  he  taken  on  these 
resolutions  and  authori/.injr  the  Director  General  to  make  studies  and 
to  submit  specific  recommendations  at  a  subsecpient  meetin"  of  the 
Board. 

Agricultural  Conference  in  1035. — The  Board  apjjroved  the  proposal 
that  the  Second  Inter-American  Conference  on  Afrriculture  meet  at 
Me.xico  City  in  1935.  A  communication  from  the  Government  of 
Mexico  expressed  the  willin"ness  of  that  Government  to  have  the 
conference  meet  in  its  capital  and  the  Governinjr  Board  accordingly' 
approved  the  proposal. 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Tributes  paid  at  Montevideo. — The  Seventh  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States,  which  met  in  Montevideo  in  December 
1933,  passed  a  resolution  of  condolence  to  Chile  on  the  death  in  1930 
of  the  eminent  historian  and  bibliographer,  Jose  Toribio  Medina.  It 
voted  that  a  room  in  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  History  and 
Geography  he  named  in  his  honor.  The  Pan  American  I'nion  has 
been  designated  to  create  a  fund  to  award  an  annual  prize  for  the 
best  compilation  of  American  bibliography  prepared  by  a  citizen  of 
any  country  which  is  a  member  of  the  Union.  The  conference  also 
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voted  condolences  to  Cuba  on  the  recent  death  of  Enri(iue  Jose  Varona, 
noted  writer  and  educator.  In  the  same  resolution  it  i)aid  hoinafre  to 
Clahriel  Rene  Moreno,  the  illustrious  Bolivian  hihliojrrapher  and  writer. 

Litemnj  awards. — Awards  have  been  made  in  connection  with  the 
Fiesta  del  LIbro  which  is  sponsored  annually  by  the  Consejo  Nacional 
tie  Mujeres  de  la  Kej)uhlica  Arfrentina.  Twenty-five  j)rizes  were 
awarded  to  women  for  the  best  works  in  the  various  fields  of  Ar<rentine 
literature.  The  year  1933  marked  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
this  competition. 

lieceitt  bibliographies. — Sr.  Juan  B.  Iguiniz  has  com|)iled  a  hihlioc- 
raphy  of  Me.xican  bibliography  which  appeared  serially  in  Kl  Libro 
If  el  Pueblo,  Me.xico,  D.F.,  from  July  to  December  1933. 

Since  1929  there  has  been  appearing  in  each  number  of  La  Litera- 
tura  Argentina,  Buenos  Aires,  a  small  section  of  a  national  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  compiled  and  annotated  by  Manual  Selva  and  Lorenzo  J. 
Rosso.  It  is  published  with  separate  i)agination  so  that  it  can  he 
removed  from  the  periodical  and  bound  with  other  sections.  La 
IJteratura  Argentina  is  devoted  to  reviews  of  new  books,  together  with 
biographical  sketches  and  portraits  of  Argentine  authors. 

A  list  of  theses  which  have  been  presented  during  1933  in  fulfdlment 
of  requirements  for  degrees  in  the  several  schools  of  the  National 
University  of  Mexico  appeared  in  the  Boletin  de  la  Riblioteca  de  la 
Fnlrersidad  N^acional  de  Mexico  for  Januarj'-April  1933. 

The  Mexican  Committee  on  Bibliography  published  a  report 
entitled  Libros  y  blbllotecas  de  Mexico  as  its  contribution  to  the  study 
of  topic  22  on  the  agenda  of  the  Seventh  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  refers  to  a  study  of  bibliography  throughout 
the  American  continent.  The  report,  a  pamphlet  of  21  pages,  is  a 
brief  liistoiw’  of  libraries  and  hooks  in  Mexico  with  chapters  on 
bibliography,  the  publication  and  sale  of  books,  the  organization  of 
intellectual  activities,  library  training,  library  administration,  and 
national  and  international  cooperation  in  library  matters. 

Bibliographies  on  Pan  American  Topics  is  the  title  of  the  latest 
addition  to  the  bibliographic  series  published  by  the  Pan  American 
Union.  It  is  a  compilation  of  11  short  reading  lists  designed  for 
use  of  high  schools.  It  is  number  12  of  the  series  and  comprises  15 
pages.  The  Union  has  a  few  copies  of  the  reading  lists  on  Education 
in  Latin  America,  iMtin  American  Literature,  and  Arts  in  Latin  America 
for  free  distribution  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

Library  Science  in  Mexico. — A  notable  contribution  to  library 
science  appeared  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  Libraries  of 
Me.xico,  Senor  Eduardo  Colin;  this  is  included  in  the  report  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education  for  1933.  A  comparatively  extensive  list  of 
cataloging  rules  and  subject  headings  has  been  drafted  by  Senorita 
Juana  Manrique  de  Lara,  of  the  Bureau  of  Libraries.  Senor  Emilio 
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Paz,  librarian  of  the  Social  Service  Library’,  has  adapted  the  Brussels 
decimal  system  of  classification  to  the  libraries  of  Mexico.  Other 
rules  and  "uides  have  been  included  and  all  in  all  the  appendix  to 
Senor  Colin’s  report  forms  a  manual  of  library  practices.  The  report 
states  that  there  has  been  jrood  profjress  in  catalogin"  and  classifica¬ 
tion.  Within  one  year  93,000  cards  have  been  made  for  10,000 
volumes. 

AVw'  Ubrarij. — The  city  of  Cienfue<ros  in  Cuba  established  a  munic¬ 
ipal  library  last  December  with  Sr.  Jose  Maria  Marco  as  librarian. 

Library  renamed. — The  library  of  the  Academia  Xacional  de 
C'iencias  Antonio  Alzate”  of  Mexico  City  has  been  renamed  the 
Kafael  Afruilar  y  Santillan  Library  in  honor  of  Dr.  Ajrnilary  Santilhin, 
a  charter  member  of  the  society,  its  honorary  president,  secretary 
for  life,  and  editor  of  the  Memarias  y  rerista  de  la  Saciedad  cientijica 
“Anionin  Alzate."  Dr.  Afruilar  was  a  delejrate  to  the  meetin"  of 
the  American  Library  Association  in  Chicafio  last  year,  and  while 
in  this  country  visited  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library. 

Literary  centenary. — The  Ca.'<a  de  Montalro,  published  at  Amhato, 
Ecuador,  by  the  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Nacionales,  devoted  the  entire 
issue  for  June-August,  1933  to  Juan  lA^dn  Mera,  the  illustrious 
Ecuadorean  ])oet  and  writer,  on  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  his 
birth,  June  28. 

Recent  acqaixitiona.-  The  following  list  of  books  has  been  selected 
from  those  which  have  been  accessioned  during  the  past  month: 

Lo  fivhrc  amarilla  en  (iuatimaUi;  homcimje  al  Dr.  Carlos  .1.  Fiiilay  on  ol  primer 
eentcnario  de  su  iiaeimieiito:  de  dieiemhre  1R.33,  editado  jH)r  la  I’liiversidad 
naeional  de  Ciiateniala.  (iiiateinala  [Tiintf^rafia  naeioiial]  1933.  175  p.  ports. 

27  em. 

Ilomennjc  al  Dr.  Manuel  Amador  Guerrero  eti  el  centeuario  de.  ku  ttacimieido, 
lS33-ju!Uo  30-1933,  compilaeion  heclia  pt)r  Juan  Antonio  .Snsto.  .  .  .  Panama, 
Imprenta  naeional,  1933.  170  p.  port.  25)2  em.  (Publieaeiones  de  la  .Academia 
panamena  de  la  historia,  volumen  ii) 

Florencio  Sanchez  and  the  Argentine  theatre,  by  Ruth  Richardson.  .  .  .  New 
York,  In.stituto  de  las  Kspafias,  1933.  243  p.  facsims.  20  cm. 

Venezuelan  prone  fiction,  by  Dilhvyn  F.  Ratcliff.  .  .  .  New  York,  Institute 
de  las  Kspafias,  1933.  2S6  p.  20  cm. 

Lecciones  de  hintoria  (historia  de  Venezuela  .  .  .)  por  Rolierto  Martinez  Centeno. 
Caracas,  Editorial  “Elite”,  lit.  y  tip.  Vargas,  1931.  2  v.  21  cm.  (Publicaciones 
del  Instituto  “San  Pablo”,  Caracas,  Venezuela.) 

Expoiticion  de  lihron  de  hintoria  y  geografia  umerieana  ahierta  cn  la  Biblioteca 
Xacional  a  iniciattva  del  Ateneo  de  El  Salvador;  lista  de  las  obras  expue.stas.  .  .  . 
San  Salvador,  Imprenta  naeional,  1933.  25  )>.  24*2  cm. 

Hintoria  contemporanea  de  Colombia  dende  la  dinolueion  de  la  antigua  reptiblica 
de  ese  nombre  hanta  la  ipoca  prenente,  fior  Gu.stavo  .Arboleda.  .  .  .  Cali,  1933. 
t.  iv:  La  guerra  de  Melo  y  administraciones  de  Obaldla  y  Mallarino,  lS.54-57. 

Jeonografia  del  General  Fructuono  Rivera,  vencedor  de  Rincdn,  conquintador  de 
las  misiones  y  primer  presidente  de  la  repiiblica  [por]  Dr.  J.  M.  Fernandez  Saldana. 
Montevideo,  Imprenta  militar,  192S.  93  p.  jilates,  ports.  2S  cm. 
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Laws  of  Argentina  in  Engliith  with  regulations  and  recent  amendments  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  code  and  copyright  lau',  compiled  and  translated  by  J.  A.  &  E.  de  Marval. 
Bnenos  Aires,  J.  A.  &  E.  de  Marval,  15)33.  1244  p.  24  cm. 

A  nacionalidade  da  midher  casada  [imr]  Bertha  Lntz.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Irinilos 
Pongetti,  15)33.  lOS  p.  23  crn. 

(iuia  del  t arista,  confeccionada  por  la  Oficina  municipal  de  turismo  de  Val¬ 
paraiso.  Valparal.so,  Imprenta  y  encuadernacion  Roma,  1933.  192  j).,  inch 

illus.  18^2  cm. 

Discursos  [por]  Jose  Figueroa  .\lcorta.  Buenos  Aires,  Talleres  gnificos  argen- 
tinos  de  L.  J.  Rosst),  1933.  315  p.  from  (port.)  23'2  cm. 

Knsayo  sohre  los  artifiees  de  la  platerUi  en  el  Buenos  Aires  colonial,  por  Fernando 
Manpie/,  Miranda  ....  Buenos  .Vires,  Imprenta  de  la  I'niversidad,  1933. 
235,  Ixxvii  p.  front.  28  cm.  (Facultad  de  filosofla  y  letras,  publicaciones  del 
Institute)  de  investigaciones  historicas,  numero  lxii.) 

Filosofia  unicersitaria  ceneztdana,  1788-1S21,  discurso  y  estudio  hi.storico  j)re- 
sentados  por  el  Dr.  C'aracciolo  Parra,  en  el  acto  de  su  ineorporacion  a  la  .Academia 
venezolana  corresi)ondiente  de  la  espafiola,  mdcccxxxih.  Caracas,  Parra  I.e»')n 
hermanos  [1933].  280  p.  23  cm. 

Historia  de  Es/Hiha  y  su  influencia  en  la  historia  universal,  por  D.  .Antonio  Ba¬ 
llesteros  y  Beretta.  Barcelona,  Salvat  editores,  s.a.,  1934.  tomo  vii:  804  p., 
inch  illus.,  ports,  plates.  25'<  cm. 

Victor  Mideros,  j)or  Jose  Rumazo  Gonzalez.  Quito,  Editorial  Bolivar  [1932]. 
52  p.  24  plates.  25?  i  cm.  (Biblioteca  couatoriana  .  .  .  serie  indei)endiente.) 

Enciclnp<‘dia  cabana  juridico-administrativa,  por  cl  Dr.  E.  Rodriguez  Herrera. 
...  I.,a  Habana,  .Arellano  compaiiia,  1933.  tomo  i:  045  p.  30  cm. 

Las  misiones  culturales,  19.32-33  [por  la]  secretarla  de  educaciOn  piiblica  [de 
Mexico].  Mexico  [Talleres  gnificos  de  la  naciOn]  1933.  357  p.  illus.,  maps, 

tables,  diagrs.  30  c.m. 

Los  prohlemas  de  la  unijicacidn  americana,  ])or  Eugenio  Drego  Vicuna.  [San¬ 
tiago  de  f'hile]  I'niversidad  de  Chile,  15)33.  30  p. 

Education  in  Latin  America  [by]  Henry  Lester  Smith  .  .  .  and  Harold  Lit- 
tell  .  .  .  New  York  [etc.],  .American  book  company  [cl934].  431  p.  21  cm. 

Xew  periodicals. — New  niafrazines  and  those  received  for  tlie  first 
time  during  the  past  month  are  as  follows: 

Barranquilla;  revista  mensual  ihistrada,  editada  bajo  los  auspicios  del  gobierno 
del  Departamento  del  .Atl^ntico.  BarraiKpulla,  1933.  Volumen  i,  num.  i, 
noviembre  19.33.  32  p.  illus.  29x22  cm.  Monthly.  .Address;  DirecciOn  de 

la  imprenta  departamental,  Barrancpiilla,  Colombia. 

Boletin  municipal  de  estadistica;  publicacion  semestral  del  registro  cantonal  de 
la  poblaciOn  i  estadistica.  Guayacpiil,  1933.  .Ano  i,  mim.  i,  junio  de  1933.  282  p. 
tables,  col.  diagrs.  28*2x19  cm.  .Semi-annual.  Editor;  Ledo.  Pedro  Hidalgo 
Gonzalez.  .Address;  Guayacpiil,  Ecuador. 

Revista  da  escola  mililar.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  1933.  .Ano  xxxiii,  outubre, 
1933.  188  p.  illus.,  ports.  32x23  cm.  Editor;  Nelson  Werneck  Sodre. 

Monthly.  .Address;  E.scola  Militar,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Revista  econdmica;  6rgao  oficial  da  Caixa  econ6mica  do  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1933.  .Ano  i,  num.  1,  novembro  1933.  137  p.  22x15)4  cm.  Monthly. 

Editor;  Solano  da  Cunha.  .Address;  Edificio  13  de  Maio,  Rua  13  de  Maio,  33, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Don  Quijote;  revi.sta  mensual  estudiantil  del  Colegio  del  E.stado.  Puebla  de 
Z.,  Mexico,  1933.  Tomo  ii,  luim.  16,  septiembre  de  1933.  32  p.  illus.,  ports. 
34)2x23  cm.  Monthly.  Editor;  .A.  Garcia  Verdin.  .Address;  Colegio  del 
Estado,  Puebla  de  Z.,  Mexico. 
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Xiifvnx  llorizoiiltx;  urgano  de  la  Ix'gioii  feiiieniiia  de  oducacion  popular,  (lua- 
yacpiil,  .\fio  i,  iiiiiu.  1,  octuhre  de  193:}.  2S  p.  illiis.,  ])ort.  lil'sx'i'i  eni. 

Monthly.  Kditor:  Rosa  Borja  do  Yeaza.  .\ddress:  l.,(>gidn  fenionina  do  odu- 
oaoioii  ixipular,  Guayaquil,  Kouador. 

lii'vista  )la  lUrcctoria  tic  cngcuharia.  Rio  do  .lanoiro,  1933.  .\no  ii,  mini.  4, 
aliril  19.33.  SO  ji.  illus..  iiorts.,  diagrs.  3‘2'2x23’2  oin.  Monthly.  Editor; 
.\rinando  do  Godoy.  Address:  Rua  General  Camara,  200,  Rio  do  Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

Kdluiloii  jiiridico)^  c  xociacx.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1933.  Vol.  i.  num.  1,  abril  1933. 
141  ]).  23^2x17  em.  Monthly.  .Vddress:  Prava  Floriano.  39,  Rio  do  Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

lirasil  fcmiuino.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  1933.  Ano  ii,  num.  13,  junho-julho  de 
1933.  (431  p.  illus.,  jiorts.  32x24  em.  Monthly.  Editor:  Iveta  Rilieiro. 
.Address:  .Avenida  .Almirante  Barro.so,  1,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

lioictin  de  lox  dcixiles  de  la  Ctiviara  de  dipiitadnx  de  la  Re/niblica  de  Costa  Riea. 
San  Jos6,  19:12.  .Ano  i,  jieriodo  ordinario,  tomo  i,  num.  4,  30  de  julio  de  1932. 
3S  p.  24x17  eni.  Daily.  Editor:  Pio  Luis  .Aeuna.  .Address:  Seeretaria  del 
Congreso,  San  Jose,  Costa  Riea. 

lioletin  del  Seminario  de  derecho,  de  la  Eseuela  de  eieneias  jun'dieas  y  sociales 
de  Santiago.  Santiago  de  ('Idle,  1933.  Num.  2,  1933.  121  j).  26  em.  .Ad¬ 

dress:  Eseuela  de  eieneias  juridieas  y  soeiales,  I'niversidad  de  Chile,  Santiago 
de  Chile. 

Antigua.  Antigua,  Guatemala,  1933.  .Ano  i,  nijm.  1,  12  de  diciembre  1933. 
8  p.  illus.,  ports.  :}6x30  em.  AVw'kly.  Editors;  Guillermo  .Arzu  M.  and 
Rene  Grantes  .A.  Address:  .Antigua,  Guatemala. 

liahia  rural;  publieavao  mensual  dedieada  aos  interesses  eeonomieos  y  soeiaes 
da  eoletividade  agricola.  Bahia,  Brazil,  1931.  .Ano  1,  num.  1,  7  de  setembro 
de  1933.  [.V2]  j).  illus.,  tables.  24*>xl9)2  em.  Monthly.  Editor:  .Agronomo 

Oetavio  Gonsalves  Peres.  .Address;  Bahia,  Brazil. 

Alma  nacional;  revista  mensual  de  edueacion.  Medellin,  Colombia,  1933. 
A’ol.  1,  man.  4,  1"  de  noviembre  de  1933.  p.  [S.5J-110.  24,'2xl7  em.  Monthly. 

.Address;  .Apartado  mim.  346,  Medellin,  Colombia. 

Revixta  trihutaria  peruana;  organo  del  Seminario  de  estudio  eeonOmicos. 
Lima,  1933.  Vol.  i,  num.  2,  oetubre  de  19:13.  j).  65-136.  24x18  em.  Monthly. 

Editor:  J.  .Alfredo  A  idal  Loredo.  Address:  Casilla  628,  Lima,  Peru. 

Merican  trade  journal.  Mexico,  1933.  A'olume  1,  number  1,  January  1934. 
18  p.  34x23*2  em.  Monthly,  Editors:  R.  Loera  y  Chavez  and  Eduardo 
Hornedo.  .Addre.ss:  Mexico,  I).F. 

Rtvixta  de  la  Camara  de  comercio  de  IbagiR;  organo  de  los  intereses  del  comercio 
y  la  industria.  Ibague,  Colombia,  1933.  .Ano  i,  volumen  1",  noviembre  de  1933. 
24  p.  24x17  cm.  Monthly.  Editor;  M.  J.  .\lvarez  .A.  .Address;  Ibagu6, 
Tolima,  Colombia. 

Momenta;  revista  mensal  eritico-bibliograhca.  Recife,  Brazil,  1933.  .Ano  i, 
num.  2,  dezembro  1933.  16  p.  illus.  32x23  em.  Monthly.  Editors;  .Aderbal 

Jurema  and  Odorieo  Tavares.  .Address:  Conde  da  Boa  A’ista,  1274,  Recife, 
Pernambuco,  Brazil. 
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THE  PORT  WORKS  AT  CALLAO 

C'allao  is  the  principal  port  in  Pern  and  one  of  the  most  important 
on  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  where  nature  has  not  been  gen¬ 
erous  with  natural  harbors,  A  60-year  concession  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  port  works  there  was  granted  in  1877  to  a  French 
company,  but  before  the  term  expired,  the  facilities  provided  proved 
inadequate.  In  1926,  therefore,  the  President  of  the  Republic  re¬ 
quested  an  American  company  to  make  a  survey  and  submit  recom¬ 
mendations,  with  the  result  that,  after  the  necessary  legislation  had 
been  enacted,  a  series  of  contracts  was  signed  with  the  firm  from 
February  10,  1928,  to  May  6,  1930. 

These  contracts  were  undertaken  in  order  to  give  Callao  a  fully 
protected  harbor  where  vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  world  could  dis¬ 
charge  their  cargo  at  modern  docks  adjacent  to  adequate  warehouses 
instead  of  having  to  land  it  via  lighters.  Work  was  begun  at  once  and 
continued  uninterruptedly  until  after  a  change  of  administration, 
when  all  foreign  contracts  were  subjected  to  special  scrutiny.  The 
work  had  been  largely  completed  and  over  90  percent  of  the  contract 
price  agreed  upon  paid  by  the  Peruvian  Government. 

The  new  port  works  are  located  just  north  of  the  earlier  concession, 
but  including  it  within  the  protected  area,  so  that  the  southern  break¬ 
water  is  a  continuation  of  the  old  port ’s  outer  mole.  The  breakwaters, 
which  have  an  entrance  width  of  600  feet,  enclose  about  one  and  one- 
eighth  square  miles  of  water.  Four  piers  have  been  built  capable  of 
furnishing  eight  full-sized  berths;  in  designing  the  port,  provision 
was  made  for  adding  others  as  necessity  should  arise.  Less  im¬ 
portant  local  and  coastwise  shipping,  according  to  the  project,  will 
be  diverted  to  the  old  docks.  The  two  middle  piere  have  modern 
fireproof  sheds,  the  other  two  being  open.  Each  is  connected  by  stand¬ 
ard-gage  railroad  tracks  with  the  main  line  in  Callao,  so  that  there 
may  be  direct  rail  service  to  the  interior  of  the  country. 

In  August  1932  a  commission  of  three,  two  engineers  and  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Ministry’  of  Public  Works,  was  appointed  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  report  on  the  work  completed  and  to  make  suggestions  for 
concluding  the  uncompleted  sections.  The  commission  reported  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  recommending  that,  in  view  of  the  less¬ 
ened  port  movement  and  changed  economic  conditions,  important 
reductions  be  made  in  the  work  still  to  be  done,  and  certain  modifi¬ 
cations  introduced  in  the  financial  phases  of  the  contracts. 
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1»I,AX  OK  NKW  CALLAO  PORT  WORKS. 

i>ro|M>.se<l  port  works,  suliinitteil  with  iheoriirinHl  report,  iney  lie  seen  t lie  old  iKirt,  in  the  buckground,  the  piers  with  provision 
th  rail  connection  with  the  interior,  and  the  allowance  for  the  construction  of  additional  docks  as  the  growth  of  the  jiort  warrants. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Frederick  Suare  Corporatioo. 

VIF.W  OF  THF  NEW  POKT  WORKS  FROM  THF  AIR. 

After  consultations  between  representatives  of  the  Government 
and  of  tl»e  firm  holding  the  original  contracts,  a  new  contract  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  Minister  of  Promotion  and  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  corporation,  and  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  on  January  17,  1934. 

The  project  is  to  be  finished  within  the  stipulated  period  of  8  months 
from  the  date  of  signing  the  contract;  the  construction  of  nearly 
4.0  miles  of  railway  track  connecting  the  port  with  the  main  railway 
line,  the  installation  of  electricity,  the  erection  of  two  lighthouses, 
the  completion  of  the  customhouse,  the  construction  of  a  warehouse 
and  workshops,  the  supplying  of  potable  water  and  fire-fighting 
apparatus,  the  furnishing  of  equipment  for  loading  vessels,  and  the 
laying  of  a  macadam  road  giving  access  to  the  port  are  the  chief 
tasks  still  to  be  done. 

When  the  port  works  are  completed,  the  Republic  will  accept  them 
officially,  in  accordance  with  specifications  and  contracts  in  force, 
but  the  acceptance  will  not  be  final  until  12  months  thereafter. 
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NECROLOGY 


Leonidas  Pacheco  Cabezas. — The  Secretary  of  Foreijrn  Affairs 
of  Costa  Rica,  Senor  Leonidas  Pacheco  Cabezas,  died  suddenly  on 
February  7,  1934.  Senor  Pacheco  had  won  an  enviable  reputation 
in  letters,  in  diploinacj*,  and  in  statesmanship.  He  contributed, 
under  several  pseudonyms,  to  periodicals  which  were  proud  to  publish 
his  delightful  essays.  As  a  member  of  Congress  his  ability  and  vision 
made  him  an  outstanding  figure;  during  the  session  of  1917-18  he  was 
president  of  the  Senate.  He  had  held  a  cabinet  position  under 
President  Ascension  Esquivel,  as  well  as  in  the  present  administration. 
In  Mexico,  Belgium,  and  Panama  Senor  Pacheco  represented  his 
country  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  and  several  treaties  which  he 
was  instrumental  in  concluding  remain  as  monuments  to  his  diplomatii 
gifts. 

Manuel  Augusto  Montes  de  Oca. — One  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  scholars  and  diplomats  of  Argentina,  Dr.  Manuel  Augusto 
Montes  de  Oca,  died  in  Buenos  Aires  on  January  27,  1934.  In  the 
fields  of  history  and  law  he  was  internationally  known,  his  mono¬ 
graphs  and  articles  being  published  both  in  Argentina  and  abroad. 
Dr.  Montes  de  Oca’s  first  diplomatic  appointment  was  as  counselor 
to  the  Ai^entine  representative  in  the  arbitration  of  the  boundary 
dispute  with  Chile,  held  in  l»ndon  1898-1903.  Shortly  after  his 
return  to  Argentina  he  was  offered,  and  accepted,  the  portfolio  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  resigning  a  year  later  to  take  that  of  the  Interior. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Fourth  International  Conference  of  American 
States  meeting  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910.  Shortly  thereafter  he  retired 
from  public  life,  although  he  assumed  the  chairmanship  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  delegation  to  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American 
States  held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Doctor  Montes  de  Oca  was  director  of 
several  railway  companies  and  lai^e  corporations.  The  learned 
societies  abroad  of  which  he  was  a  member  included  the  Academy  of 
Jurisprudence  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  American  Society  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Royal  Geographic  Society 
of  London.  His  decorations  included  the  orders  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  Isabel  the  Catholic,  and  the  Coronation  of  Edward  VH. 
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